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THE BLACK POLA 


An Essny, on the different breeds of the 


DOMESTIC FOWL. 


‘exclusively for the Boston 


en expressly and 
en express! Sass. 


ivator, by Dr. Bennett, of Plymouth, 
(CONTINUED } 

The Black Poland Fowl.—\ have some 
fine specimens of this beautiful breed, ob- 
tained of Mr. Peterson, of this place, who 
has them in great purity. The description 
and plates of these fowls in Mr. Bement’s 
book is so accurate that it weald be folly to 
add to it. I will simply say, however, that 
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: A eee 
Crossing the Breed —To insure success- 


fal and beneficial crossing of distinct breeds, | foregoing essential prerequisites. The sizeof) same of the next year? Nothirg—but the| occasion of the remark was, the failure of a! cat, was caught in rather an unsheltered 
jthe leg should always be looked to, to} go! has it seated within itself, and shows it| corn-crop a year or two since, which, in| position, 
riety, the breeder must have an accurate | Judge accurately as to purity of blood. If} —-for is not the garden-mould a different) truth, was owing more to several unfavora- 
the leg is large for the breed—that is, if lar- | thing from the field soil? Or, suppose we] ble circumstances in the season, than tothe 
| gee than the generality of the same breed— | 


in order to produce a new and valuable va- 


knowledge of the laws of procreation, and 
the varied influences of parents upon their 
offspring. All the breeds in this country are 
crosses, produced originally by accident, or 
design. Crossing does not necessarily pro- 
duce a breed, but it always produces a va- 
riety, and that variety becomes a breed, 
only when there is sufficient stamina to 
make a distinctive race, and continue a 
progeny with the uniform or leading char- 
acteristics of its progenitors. When a val- 
uable breed is thus produced, either by ac- 
cident or design, it should be preserved, and 
the subsequent breeding should continue from 
that stock, otherwise, there is no certainty 
of the purity of the blood of the new breed, 
for it does not follow that a different parent- 
age, thongh of the same name or original 
breed precisely, will produce the same new 
breed, or anything resembling it. For in- 
stance, the Dorking Fow! was originally pro- 
daced by crossing the Great Malay with the 
English Game Fowl, as an accident, but it 
by no means follows, that Dorkings are the 
uniform, or even the common result of such 
a cross, for hundreds of such experiments 
have proved unsuccessful. In order then 
to produce pure Dorkings, the breeding must 
continue from the original stock, carefully 
avoiding ‘* close’? and “in and in’’ breed- 
ing. The same may be said of the Ply- 
mouth Rock Fowl, for I have repeatedly 
tried, and as often failed, to produce this 
excellent breed from a similar parentage, 
The breeding, therefore, to be pure blood- 
ed, must continue from the stock originally 
obtained by accident—and as sach breeding | 





ND FOWL. 








| produces the leading characteristics of the 


vital soil, which would kill the vital plant, 
if in contact with its fibre, where it does 





not belong. and such poison itself will soon 
cease to exist. 
So, let us see what becomes of his iron| 


, | 
pyrites from those rocks he names. Expo- 


| sure to air and moisture converts these py-/| umus, 


rites to copperas, (the most common way in | 


The 


will give itself 


which the latter is made.) 
' 


copperas 
itself cannot long exist, but 
up, for the m iking plaster of Paris, and so 


uv 
S. 


on at each step becoming, as I said, ‘* less 
and less corrosive’’—all this t me improv- 
ing the original earthy grain of the soil, in 
the various unions and disunions that are 
successively made. Now, while I shall 
maintain that similar will be the tendency 
of the most virulent poisons that can be 
named, or found in the soil, | am no advo- 
cate for an indiscriminate use of such poi- 
sons a8 manures, but, rather, for the study 
of the art of tempering, proportioning, an- 
tagonising, harmonizing the various crude 
el is that are naturally existent in the 








race with great anifurmity, the g e 
of the breed cannot be doubted. 
to produce a good cross, the parentage 
should be healthy, and from healthy races, 


In order 


not materially dissimil 
characteristics. ‘I'he material points are: 
Are the fowls large, fine-fleshed, gentle and 
domestic in their bubits, good layers of rich 
and well-flavored egg 
some breeds are twice as valuable as those 


ount—for instance, one | 
iccompaniments to the 





af othere on this yee 
mage are genera 


you can rely upon the purity of the blood, 


|the fineness of the flesh, and most of the 
| 
other valuable qualities; but if the legs are 


stnaller than most others of the same breed, 
| rely apon it the fow! is spurious, and of de- 

teriorated blood. ‘The fifth toe and feath- | 
ered legs of some breeds, were originally 

the result of accident, but by long and care- 

ful breeding, they have become incerpo- 
rated into the of certain races 
general, though not universal or essential | 


nature as | 


requisites. 
marks 


When a fowl exhibits any spe- 
of all the 

breeds from which the cross originated, itis | 
a sure evidence of extraordinary purity of | 
blood, and of the superior excellence of the 


cial indicative races or | 


race. ‘The best fowls of the race should al- 
ways be selected for crossing or for general | 
breeding, otherwise, the breeds will degen- 
erate. 

Their Food.—Chickens should be fed on | 
worms or meatood if you desire to keep 
them healthy, and have them grow rapidly; 
and the food of fowls in general should be | 
greatly varied, especially if they are not suf- 
fered to run at large, which, however, should | 
| always be done when practicable. The qual- 
jitv of the soil makes a great difference in 
Rich ground, as it con- 





| the size of fowls. 
| tains nore worms and a greater variety of | 


such other articles as fowls feed upon than | 
poor land, is, consequently, much better 
| adapted to their nature, and prodaces much | 
| larger fowls under similar circumstances, | 


{TO BE CONTINUED } 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Replies and Explanations. 

Mr. Editor :—Some of your correspond- | 
ents begin to call upon me for clearer expla- 
nations of views that I have advanced in| 
your paper. He, of Pera, ** respectfully | 
asks Agnote to come out, and tell us plainly 
where we are to find him on this question’’ 
I think I stated, July 7, 


of poison in soil. 


where I am, when I said as muchas tosay, 
a quantity of ashes that will poison a field 
of corn, will still benefit the soi/, because 
the application of ashes is to the svil, for 
which it would not be too great in quantity. 
Ina more general manner, 1 may say, if 
the radical improvement of the soil be our | 





polar star, the growth of the first particular | 
crop, afier some prominent, smarting, or ef- 
fective act, in the way of a dressing, is not 
the proper test of the value of that act. I 
then called for a substance to be named 
‘* injurious to every soil,’’ subject, of course 

to all the contingences that belong to culti-| 
vation, such as ploughing, manuring, &e. | 
Chis was construed by him as a denial of | 
the existence of a poison to vegetation ex- | 





isting in any soil, and he comes out with an 
about ‘* Pyritiferous Rocks,’’ in 
which, eminent authority asserts such a poi- 
son to exist. 


s ! 
article 


Here, then, is the whole in a | 
notshell—that which is poison to vegetation | 


will communicate a good action to the non- 











soil, and those which we apply. 
I would reply to your Attleborough cor- 
respondent, of Augast 18, w ho hopes ‘he 


ar in their general) will clear away the fog and mist from the} 10 feet high, 10 feet wide, and 176 feet 


subject,’’ that manure belongs to the soil, 
and ** who looks with much interest to the 
continuation’’ of this subject, I do not claim 


? (for the eggs of | to have discovered this idea, bat brought it) t 


forward, because 


and expatiation, ov rlooking it. 1 
0 , 


writing 
BesRer 


should well mix manure with the soil each 
| year for three years, and sow nothing, but 
dig up every weed that attempts to grow, 
have we lost our manure? No; the soil 
has adopted it, made it its own, and im- 
proved by it. A certain loss might arise 
from evaporation and escape of gases, but 
this does not affect the independent fact, 
that svil and manure have fixed, and be- 
come mutual relations, as much as acids 
and alkalis, which, in fact, are the identi- 
cal things possessed of those relations, in 
the self-same soil and manure; from which 
mutual relations, there is a certain result- 
ant, a stepping place, as if it could speak 
and say, ‘1, an improved soil, am now 
ready to produce something; I have so 
adopted your manure, that you can’t find it 
here, but IT can pay you good interest for 
it.’? The two things, soil and manure, 
have become one, and a new and different 
thing. 

While I dislike personalities, as unprofit- 
able ina discussion, I can assure him of 
Peru, that I can point out something that 
appears like a ‘* puzzled correspondent,” in 
relation to the way carbonic acid rises upon 
the summit of Mont Blanc. I would ask 
him if the following, from Cult. of May 26, 
is the language in which he ** declined sta- 
ting how the gas gets there :’’ ** The gases 
becoming connected with the watery vapor 
inthe air * * * adds to their buoyan- 
cy still more, and thus they rise; * * 


* 


and not only the lighter gases rise in this 
way, but the heavier ones too, for they (our 
learned friends) tell us, that carbonic acid 
is found in atmospheric air, even on the 
summit of Mont Blanc. By what process 
in nature it attains this buoyancy, J under- 
take notto say.’’ I think, a puzzle will 
claim to be some ‘ akin’ to an attempt, an 
abandonment, and a giving up of a thing. 
Bat one more complaint, about two ex- 
pressions in mine of July 21, being * too 
indefinite to benefit his anderstanding.”? J] 
said, ‘‘ by a measurement suflicient for a 
computation, (by figares, of course,) Bis- 
choff ascertained that 100,000 tons (of car- 
bonic acid—lI should have said 109%500—) 
are evolved fromthe earth every year.”’ 
Now, what definiteness could be added to 


there appeared so much | 


tint & delivers up and adds to the 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Mixed Provender. 
Mr. Editor :—Since your favorable notice 
of my commnnication in July, [have thought 
| of writing again, not so much from fear 


PE) 


derstanding ? 
ver’s name, the place where, the time in 
which, and the quantity of gas evolved. ] 
wished to show that this gas comes out of 
the earth by wholesale, as the question had , 
been asked, ‘ whence is it?’? in your col-| that writing against the use of cobs would 
detract from my employer's income, as for 

> dene-| the purpose of giving an account of a good 
! 


Here are given the obser- 


TS 


I regret to add, that I derived ne 
fit’? from, and saw no application for, his | ; } 
anecdote of a ** colloquy between Sir Peter| tsed by my former employer, Hon. HL. C. 
Denison, of Woodstock, of whom it was i 
conceded on all hands, that he wouldkeep | 
more stock in proportion to the amount of | H 
hay expended, than any other man in town, |)! F 
His practice was, to sort his corn at huask- jij) 
ing time, and put the sound in cribs, and | 


way of saving provender, which was prac- 





Parker and his black pilot,’? and if pressed 
for a reason, I must say—because he did'nt 
| tell it !—does he ** decline ”’ telling it, or 
\is that all ?—adding the words ‘* as they 
were backing out from an unsuccessful at-| 
on Fort Moultrie.”’ If so, this re- 


say :— 
I'll tell you a story, 
About old Mothe orey 
And wow my ory’s began, 
Vl tell you another, 
About my brother, 
And iow my story's done 
Having now entirely given the above two| er with India wheat, or if he had it, screen- 
biographical sketches, in keeping with a| ings from the wianowing mill. These were iN 
se colloquy ”? told (?) for my benefit, I will) then carried to the mill, and afier the cobs IM 
close, by an account of some team-work, in| and corn were cracked, all were mixed to- Hi 
An air-tight wagon, | gether in the hopper, and ground fine; thas ii} 
making out of an assortment of things of 
value in themselves, a grist of good 


| | 
| tack i} 
minds me of something which school-boys| spread the soft on the floor overhead, in his |) 
thresh in winter, and get off two-thirds or i ' 
three-fourths of the corn, and bag up the || 


corn-barn. ‘The sound he would begin to |f}i) 
cobs in this broken state, and also fill a bag } 











| 
} 


FF with soft corn, and another with oats, anoth- 











| moving the above gas. 


| 
Wt 


} long, will just hold a ton of it, say, a Joad| little 
i fora yoke of oxen; now, the wagon being provender, which, in a scarcity of hay, does 
| = a . 
11 rods long, we will allow 4 rods more for) much towards keeping a stock through a | 
he oxen, and for play between two such long cold winter. Some people give screen- iy 
loaded teams, and we have 21 loadedteams ings to fowls, buat it is bad policy; for un- 
| per mile, and a train of teams 5,200 miles| less they ae begs plane, hog will mee 
observed a neighbor, not long since. The! vived. Some hay und grain that cae geet 





VV 
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0. ALL. 
Bridgewater, Aug. 17th, 1849. 


i 


fact, that the manure was spread and | 
ploughed in, instead of applying it in the} Composting. 

hill, afier the old way. Bat is it fair to Mr. Editor :—Notwithstanding, I am still 
condemn a system, because in some cases; an advocate for composting—nay, to make 
it fails to perform all it promises; and shall! a business of it, setting apart, if need be, a 
we say, we will walk in the same paths | portion of the farm premises, the home- 
which our fathers trod, and attempt no im-| stead, for the purpose of conducting it me- 
provement? Would that be wise ? Cease | chanically and scientifically; and I believe 
The when taken ap and carried out, it will be 


For the Boston Cultivator, 


then to sneer at book -farming. most 


ingenious mechanic can learn much from) found to pay—which 1s the chief end in 
day to day—why may not the farmer ?—| view, after all. And I go for composting 
The fact is, this business has been too much! on the true Agnote principle, that of form- 
neglected in years past, but people seem to| ing a soil, that shall be be.ter than the ac- 
be waking up at last, and farmers begin to) customed mode of manuring the crop.— 
find out there is some skill needed to make | Now just hear what Mr. Bement says, a 
agriculture profitable. It is no longer a| man who resided near the late Judge Buel, 
mystery, that as large crops (and conse- | of long-manure and deep-burying memory, 
quently larger profits) may be obtained with| and whose Opinion on this subject was, fi ra 
one-half the labor, on a few acres well tilled | long time considered as fiat; he says, ‘* He 
and liberally supplied from the manure- | con iders the use of manure as all-impor- 
heap, as from a large tract of land bat poor-| tant, and had taken every means to in- 
ly managed. crease his manure-heap, trying many ex- 

Let not farming be despised; we read that! periments in its application; one year, by 
even the ‘* King is served by the field.”’ 1} advice of Judge Buel, putting 20 loads of 
think the time is not far distant, when farm-| unfermented manure on a field for rata ba- 
ing will be considered, as surely it should | gas, but the crop was late in coming up, 
be, one of the most honorable of occupa-| and was afierwards destroyed by the fly; 
tions. Let every farmer subscribe for a| but the next year, onthe same land and 





on the ‘* Application of Manures,”’ re-| your valuable paper. 
marked that he did not believe in ploughing} ly one of your subscribers, yet, perhaps, in 
his manure in, * turning it under a sod some} the fact that I bear my part in sustaining || 
eight or ten inches deep, as it would be lost| other newspaper literature, will justify me i 
in the cold subsoil, and the crop would derive| for asking information when I don't pay for 
no benefit.” IT think that if manure is not| it. Will you, therefore, or some of your . 
buried deeper than that, corn roots will find Horticultaral writers, give an ‘ ignorant 
it. And on that principle, the best part of} one’’ 
my manure was turned under into that} preservation of vegetable pickles? 
‘* gold soil,’ as he calls it. Is it lost? I] vegetables make the best, when and how 
hope not, but expect at harvest-ime the crop preserved, &c. 8. H. CoarpmMan, 


good, well-conducted agricultural pa per,| afier composted manure, he had a good ! 
and read the same, and if he does not gain crop; finding in almost every instance, the |, 
information, equal in value to triple the cost composted manure of greater advantage I 
of his subscription, I'll lose my guess. It} than that applied fresh from the barn-yard, | 
would be strange, indeed, ifin so various a| and that this was better when harrowed in |)! 
namber of topics as are weekly presented| than to turn it under the first furrow.” And |! 
in the columns of the Cultivator, one could| this is what I go for, upon principle. Hl 
not learn something. We can read and re- ee ee i 
fleet upon the different opinions there ex- (i! 
pressed, and then judge for ourselves, And, For the Boston Caltivator. ti 
by the way, | must beg leave to differ in Preserved Pickles, Hh 
opinion from one of your correspondents, Mr. Editor :—I have long been an en- i 
who, some time since, ina commanication| quiring, instructed, and delighted reader of iH ; 
Although not direct- ii 





to the 


What 


some information in relation 





this expression, to make it ‘* benefit his un- 


will speak for itself. Iruis. ¢ Damariscotta, Me., Aug. 20, 

















YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. | | and I rely upon your judgment whether it 
- a - - | shall be inserted 1 am aware that 


For the Boston Cultivator. } J am out of the department which you have 

To Young Men. | assigned to us, and the only apology I have 

Those who peruse the Cultivator, will not} to offer is, that that there are those near, and 

fail to find something addressed to young men, | dear, who have recently gone forth from the 

by way of caution or advice; yet it were hard- | parental roof to seek a home among strangers; 

ly possible, that foo much canever be said to) and knowing that the “ Cultivator” would 

be hailed by them as an old acquaintance, | 

hoped my humble offering might draw forth 

thoughts from abler minds, and that they 
might he benefited thereby. ELLA. 

Hardwick, Jaly 7th. 


or pot. 


warn them of the shoals and quicksands on 
which so many have wrecked their all of pres- 
ent or future happiness. I was, indeed, 
struck with the remarks contained in it 8! 
“Can it be | 


| 
| 
| 


few weeks since, of John Leslie. 
that one, naturally so noble, could find com 

panionship with one so vile, and be led at! 
his pleasure?” Ah, the words of Holy | 
Writ sound in my ears, saying, that Satan | 
can transform himself into an Angel of | 
Light,” and thus can lead the inexperienced | 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
LIFE? 
From Lectures on Physiology, by H. Bonn 
“apran, MD. 

The science of life, the study of those 
laws which constitute the government of our 
astray. If one naturally so amiable has fallen, mora! re physical economy, forms the high- 
are not all in danger; and can there be too | est order of intellectual labor. A subject 
much advice given to those, who have but just whose height and depth surpasses human 
left the parental fireside, to go forth into the knowledge; veiled in mysteries that bafile al] 
world, amongst strangers, to seek for them. | 
? Do you ever think, | elements which 
analysis, may well furnish a theme for philo- 
forv 


conjecture, and comprehending in its nature 








































eclves dety the sut tlest power of 
young man, of the responsibility resting up 
on you; that every talent committed to your | sophi 
: ness of material can scarce! 


a reputation 





inquiry, which riety and rich- 


be equalled by 





care will at last be called for; that you are ac 
any other question of scies 
literary world. It hasbeen the study of man- |} 
if your education is defi- | kind in every age, hend 
** Knew thyself” was, with the Greeks, the 
key that should unlock all the treasures of 
earthly wisdom. It proceeded from the lips 
of their sages asa precept and guide in the 
search alter happiness, and the refined Athe- 
nian walked at eve among the classsic groves 
and interrogated Nature concerning Lite. His 
however, limited to a 








c interest in the 


countable, not only for what knowledge you | 


but, for what you have it in your 


possess 


power to obtain? to compr himself. 
cient, it is for you to educate yourself; for it 


is the self-educated man that can rise 
greatest eminence in life. The noblest powers 
given to man, are those which lead to action. 
Should you not, then, early cultivate them; 
Jest sloth creep in ere you are aware, and de- 





stroy all these nobler powers ? For to ex 
| wer 
vere 
’ 


pect that a young man will become wise, vir-| investigations 
tuous, or happy, by mere accident, or without | particular sphere, and bore the stamp of a| 
specific exertions directed to these ends, is to mind essentially metaphysical in its charac- | 
expect that this world’s history is to be re-| ter. The cultivation of the arts, and the 
versed, and that its future, will give the lie | practice of those refinements which were the 
to all its past. ‘' Vice,” says Seneca, ‘ we ! birthright of the polished Greek, conspired to 
can learn ourselves, but virtue and wisdom | render a more material method of inquiry 
require a tutor.” All that was earthly 
You have now arrived at an age when you | and sensual yielded to the pure and lofty, 
will soon be called upon the stage of action, | Mind commenced with the Infinite; the body 
was a temple for the Spirit, and of its strac 


gross and distasteful, 


to fill the places which your fathers have oc 
cupied; and how shall places be! 
filled? We cannot rend the veil from futurity | 
to see, but this we know, that it will depend 

for it is; the problem of life, 


those 





ture the disciple of E-culapius comprehended 
but littl. Medical science was a system of 
philosophy, and its votaries, while studying | 


entirely upon your deportinent now east off the physical and 





now that you are forming your characters for | soared to the sublimer regions of the spirit- 
life, and into your hands is soon to be en-| ual! 
trusted the government of this nation, Is | Unaided by those anatomical details which 


there not necessity for action, that you may | ta later period shed new light upon the hu- 
man organization, the ancients pursued the 
fleeting spirit into an unknown world, and 
would have wrested the mystery of its being 
from the bosom of the Intinite. Some there 


not disgrace the name of our Pilgrim sires, | 
who planted themselves upon these ‘Wild 
New England Shores,” and laid the founda 


tion of this great and happy people? Time | 


eluding the senses and baffling the profound- 
est suggestions which sprang from their cold 
but beautiful philosophy. Weare not, in a 
more enlightened age, led astray from the 
truths of Medical science by mere sophistry. 
The speculations of the philosopher have been 
reduced to laws easy of comprehension. The 
scholar has become the anatomist and physi- 
cian. He penetrates beneath the surface of 
things, and aided by the revelations of the 
knife, the findings of pathology, and the gui 
dance of an enlightened reason, arrives at the 


ountain head of medical sei 4 
very fountain head of medical science. 
[CONCLUDED N&XT WEEK.) 











MISCELLANEOUS, 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
What is Phrenology? 

Mr. Editor :—In the Cultivator for August 
1, [noticed an article upon the subject of 
Phrenology, over the signature of Dr. Sangre- 
di. The first and last sentences of that arti- 
cle were, ‘‘ What is Phrenology?” Now, 
supposing that your time can be more profita- 
bly employed than in answering the queries of 
the Doctor, { volunteer a few leisure moments 
to their consideration, 

The writer supposes, that the ‘ fundamen- 
tal proposition of Phrenology is, that there 
are separate organs in the brain for each of 
the faculties of the mind. 
as one of the fundamental principles, though 
not the first in the order of reasoning. Let 
us state the most important of them, as brief- 
ly as possible. I mean those propositions 
which, being proved, demonstrate the truth of 
of Phrenology. 

1. The brain is the organ of the mind. The 
investigations of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
rendered this proposition evident to many a 
Previous to their re- 
searches, some of the most eminent metaphy- 
sicians had never been convinced of its truth; 
but now, itis admitted as one of the almost 
self-evident facts; and therefore, it is unnec- 
essary to dwell further upon it, more than to 
mention that it is the corner-stone of a logical 
argument in proof of Phrenology. 

2. The mind consists of a variety of pri 
mary faculties, and each acts through an ap- 
propriate portion of the brain. This proposi- 
tion Is not so evident as the first, and the 
proper discussion of it requires more time 
and space than we have to spare. It may be 
sufficient for our present purposes to remark, 
that the first clause is a conceded fact;— 
but the last clause is doubted, by those who 
disbelieve in Phrenology, Yet, strange to 
tell! nine-tenths of those very doubters will 
acknowledge that they believe, the frontal 
portion of the brain is the seat of the intellec- 


doubting philosopher. 








were, who with a sort of sublime impudence 







































































alone can determine, whether you will prove 
like the Corinthian marble, firm supporters of } placed the soul upon a material throne and j 
our free institutions, or like the softened gran- | caused all vital action to be referred toa lo- | 
ite, ‘ Nothing is now needed to make our | cality in the brain. Bat the doctrine of the | 
heritage as blessed in reality as in’ promise, | 
butrefined habits, stern principles of virtue | tes hazarded a more valgar notion, and trans 
onthe part of our young men, and an en- | ferred the source of lite to the diaphragm. 
lightened appreciation of their responsibilities | Hence we have the misnomer ‘ Phrenitis.” 
It matiers not, whether you | According to his theory, the mind, roused by 
the morbid action in the brain, occasioned 


‘ Pineal gland” has passed away. Hippocra 


and powers,” 
have come from the abodes of poverty or from , 
the mansion of the aristocrat; the same way! pain in the proecordial region, which was 
You may rise by your | seized upon as diagnostic both of the dise ase | 
and of the soul's whereabouts. These and all 
similar pretensions upon this thing of life} 
| have been swept before the progress of sci-| 
your companions, at such an eventful period? ence. The veil which shuts us in with the 
| 


is open before you. 
own exertions to the height of honor, or by 
Should you 
not, then, be doubly cautious of the choice of 


listlessness, sink to disgrace. | 


It is an old adage, that our habits are dissim present, though stillunrent by the struggles 
ilated to those of our companions, Should | of the restless mind, ever and anon trembles 
you ask, whom shall we choose, seeing the and heaves through all its dark slumberous 
| folds, as if about to rise and disclose to the 


world is so full of deceit? I answer, be not! 
wondering eye all the heights and depths of 


afraid of him who remembers the ‘ Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” and who would shudder 
to hear the name of God profaned by ‘dust and 
ashes.’’ Whenever you find such an one, be 
he learned or ignorant, take him fora friend, 
for he will do thee good, You cannot but see, 
that there is, indeed, danger of the bright 
hopes of manya young man being blasted, 
unless they are built upon the “ Rock of 
Ages;” once firmly there, and the “arch de- | laws, and analyzes its structure under the 
cannot “ m or make! guidance of superior intelligence, and sup- 
him afraid.” And is there XA guide | ported by the authority of successful experi- 
left in so fair a world aged to Beep thee} ment. 

uncontaminated?) Ah ere is a book The practical physician and chemist is per- 
which, if faithfully studi@d,,éan make thee | mitted to enter the innermost sanctuary of this 
all that thou couldst wish t@ become. It was 
dictated by the Holy of holies,” and its 
writers were those who had companionship 
with his Son Jesus. It is the Bible, young 
man, that can alone keep thy heart pure, and 
help thee to walk in “the straight and nar- 
row way;” for ’tis truly said to be a window 
through which we are allowed to look into 
eternity; and 


| 
knowledge. 

Truth, in every department of science is 
rapidly superceeding error. Things which 
puzzled the brain of the olden philosophers 
are now comprehended by the student. The 
study of the human organization, no longer 
the province of the mere theorist, offers no 
embarrassment to him who investigates its 










ceiver” himself 


temple of the body. The functions essential 
to a condition of vitality have been demon- 
strated by the anatomist. Physiology applies 
her laws to the dissected frame, and we see 
how the life force operates in the production 
of a structure so complicated—in the evolu- 
tion of a simple ‘‘cytoblast,” as well as in the 
perfection of the more highly organized tis- 
The Grecian philosophers pursued an 
he deified. Poetry flung her 
charms upon the sacred shrine. Virtue, siern 
and inflexible, became a passion with the pale 
scholar and blooming maiden. The flesh was 
rendered subordinate to the spirit, and life in 
all its refinements, avocations and high des- 
tiny became an oblation to the immortal Na- 
ture enveloped in clay. 

Possessing a character so pure, chaste and 
lofty, the Greek revolted from all familiarity 
with anatomical pursuits. The sanctity of 
the dead forbade the approach of the ‘‘Demon- 
strator” of modern times, and his instruments 
were unhallowed things. Legal enactments 
lent a yet more cogent influence toa popular 
superstition, and all investigations upon the 
dead body were prohibited. Had there ex- 
isted no such restriction, the tendency of the 
age, and the refined taste of both master and 
disciple would have rendered repugnant such 
a method of inquiry. | 

Life was to them something ethereal—ever | 


sue, 
% anance whic 
Tis worth all else to mortals given; essence which 
For what are ail the joys of earth, 
Compared to joys of Heaven ? 





Take, then, young man, this book for your 
guide, whatever be your station in life. If 
you are seeking to ascend the hill of Science, 
and enter the garden of Literature, it is the 
key which can unlock the golden gates, and 
help you to pluck the choicest flowers con- 
tained therein. Let but the Bible be your 
chart, and Christ your pilot, and you need 
never fear but that the little boat, which you 
| have now launched upon the ocean of life, may 

be safely borne over its troubled waters.— 
ly arise—but the talis- 
manic sound of His voice, who spake peace | 
to the stormy sea, can charm the angry waves, i 





Storms must necessar 





and lull them to repose;—and thou shalt be 
gathered at last, asa ‘‘shock of corn fully 
Tipe." 





Mr. Editor :—Yoyr invitation to the ladies 
for contributions has drawn forth this article, 











tual faculties. It seems to me, he who de- 
nies that the brain is composed of a congeries 
ot organs, is inan awkward dilemma, when 
he admits that any one portion of the brain is 
the appropriate organ of a particular faculty 
of the mind. Is it more irrational to suppose 
that a/l the faculties of the mind have corres- 
ponding organs in the brain, than to believe 
that any one faculty has its particular organ? 
3. Other things being equal, size is an in- 
dex of power. Evidence in proof of this prop- 
ositionfis so extensively exposed to cur obser 
vation in every department of nature and art, 
that it seems useless to argue the fact, before 
it is questioned. Now it seems to me, that 
these three propositions, considered in con- 
nection with the fact, that the outer surface 
of the skull is nearly parallel with the surface 
of the brain, are enough to define what Phre- 
nology is. Phrenology is a science that treats 
of the philosophy of the mind, founded upon 
the physiology of the brain. This definition, 
given by one of the greatest Phrenologists that 
ever lived, seems to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive and extensive to shield from derision 
any writer who should be so ‘‘ immodest” as 
to speak of this science in connection with the 
Millenium!” The good nature of the wri- 
ter of the article above referred to, seems to 
be very much disturbed, because he has dis- 
covered that somebody in New York has spo- 
ken of Phrenology, as destined to be the ‘‘very 
usher of the Millenium!” How wicked! [ 
have never read the article that he has been 
so fortunate as to find in a late number of the 
Phrenological Journal ; it may be there, and 
it may be a rational production ; but it seems 
very unfair to pass judgment upon its merits, 
before perusing its arguments. It seems still 
more unfair, for the Dr. to allude to it in the 
unkind and sarcastic manner which he does, 
without speaking of a single argument used ! 
May I never be so unmindful of my obliga 
tions to candor, truth, and justice, as to speak 
deriding!y of another's position, without at- 
tempting to refute, or even to mention the 
reasons given forthe position taken. And 
may I take the liberty respectfully to request 
of the Doctor that when he writes another 
essay upon Phrenology, he will define his po- 
sition—state some fact—make some argu- 
ment ; for it is really annoying to be obliged 
to overhaul aton of tare to find a grain of 
wheat—a heap of irreverent ridicule, and 
classical (7) pedantry, to find a single idea 


worthy of serious consideration ! 
perpen DAVID R. HUNT. 


Lynn, Aug. 13, 1849. 


Since 1789, all the revolutions in France 
have taken place under Pepes of the names of 
Pius. Louis XV1 was dethroned under Pius 
VI; the Directory was overturned under Pius 
Vi; Napoleon fell under Pius VII; Charles 
X under Pius VIII; and Louis Phillippe un- 
der Pius LX. 


This is admitted | 











For the Boston Cultivator. 
Secret Societies, 

Mr. Editor :—I am much pleased with the} 
frank and courteous manner in which so many | 
of your readers have responded to my commu- | 
nication on this subject; and although I make | 
no pretensions to the art of ‘‘ Revelation” I! 
will endeavor, in my ‘plain, unvarnished” | 
way, to answer some of their objections to| 
the system, and, in so doing, may, perhaps, 
adduce some additional arguments in its fa- 
vor. 

First comes Leoline. He represents the 
system as ‘‘ aiming at perfection in its pecu- 
liar province, admitting none to its fellowship 
who are not perfect in action in their particu- 
lar sphere of morality and charity.” The 
first part of the charge I admit to be strictly 
true; and indeed [should value any moral re- 
form society but very little, which did not aim | 
at the perfection of its principles, particularly 
if total abstinence from all that intoxicates 
formed one of its most prominent features.— 
The second, as I view it, is really no objec- 
tion; for if we examine, we sball find that all | 
associations, whether of a moral or religious | 
nature, operate upon precisely the same prin- | 
ciple. For instance, the Christian church is 
an association, composed of individuals uni- 
ted together under certain rules and regula- 
tions, for the purpose of advancing their own 
spiritual interests and those of their fellow 
men. They admit none to their fellowship 
who have not given evidence of previous re. 
generation; butdoes this prove that they ex- 
ert no influence over those who are without 
the pale of the church? Certainly not. On 
the other hand; they exert a more powerful 
influence, from the very fact, that they thus! 
separate themselves from the world. The so- 
cieties inquestion act upon the same princi- 
ple; and although the intemperate and 
immoral are allowed no place in their ranks, 
they have one in their sympathies, and an in- } 
fluence is exerted to bring about their reforma- | 
tion, which is no sooner commenced than the 
hand of fellowship is extended, and the ‘‘re- 





| 
| 
! 








straining influence” is thrown around the 
once fallen aud degraded, but now rescued 
brother. Thus a man may to-day be wallow- | 
ing in the filth of the gutter,, and to-morrow, 
through the exertion of a ‘ Son of Temper- 
ance,” be induced to send in his name for 
admission to the Order. And here I would 
say, in reply to Uncle Zach's objection, that, 
as | understand it, the system imposes no 
limits to the benevolence of its members; they 
are Just as free to extend their acts of charity 
as the Good Samaritan himself; and I think 
I venture nothing in saying, that no associa- 
tion is made up of ‘kinder hearts or more in- 
telligent heads,” or are more willing to be- 
stow their beneficence universally than these. 
This they have proved, by voluntarily placing 
themselves under pecuniary obligations to as- 
sist a portion, if need be, while at the same 








time, no limits to their moral obligation are 
either expressed or implied. 1 like Uncle 
Zack's manner and spirit; but, by the way, | 
rather question his authority for the idea; that 
the wine in question was administered inter- 
nally instead of being applied to the wounds 
as it reads. But to the subject. Leoline 
knows not the foundation of any kindred sys- 
tem which could permanently benefit society ! 
Why I had imagined that total abstinence 
from all that intoxicates,with love, Purity and 
Fidelity, were sufficient to form a foundation 
upon which the whole race of man could meet, 
and unite in one common brotherhood ; and if, 
as he asserts, and I readily admit, the system 
having such a foundation aims at the perfec- 
tion of its principles, [ see no reason why it 
may not prove a permanent benefit to society. 
But, says he, the little leaven, (which, by the 
way, they all admit is a great purifier at the 
first,) like masonry, works its own transform- 
ation to a great corrupter of the hearts of men. 
But will your friend be so kind as to give us 
the proof of the fact,or the truth of this asser- 
tion? In this respect, I think the opponents 
of the system have utterly failed to point out 
and prove any present evils arising from it; 
but with a distrustful eye, they look away 
into the dim, shadowy future, and behold the 
gallant barque, now floating in its pure chan- 
nel, and freighted with a happy and joyous 
crew, turning aside to float upon the sea of 
cold, dark and corrupted waters,from which a 
deadly miasm arises, causing a gradual but 
sure decay. Why? Because, forsooth, they 
have adopted a mystical operation, in order to 
prevent imposition, and enable them to dis- 
tinguish that portion, to whom they are under 
pecuniary obligation ; while, as I have before 
stated, they are as prompt to recognize the 
‘‘universal sign’ as any other class. As to 
the social benefits conferred by the system [ 
claim, experience and observation have al- 
ways shown, that that which throws a people 
often together for the promotion of a good 
cause, also improves their own social condi- 
tion. Inclosing, | respectfully ask the oppo- 
sers of the system, to point out and specify 
the evils resulting from it, at its present stage 
of existence. When they have done this sat- 
isfactorily, I will yield the point. 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Seeret Socictics. 

Mr. Editor :—Having noticed in your val- 
uable paper, several articles upon the subject 
of secret associations, | would, with your per- 
mission, offer a few remarks on their benefit 
and utility. To the question, ‘‘ Are Secret 
Societies beneficial? 1 answer, only so far as 








their influence serves to do good. They may 
be beneficial in a great many instances, un- 
doubtedly, where there is an active part taken 
to promote good order and friendship among 
mankind, but why, I ask, is secresy enjoined, 
to make a society or any other object benefi- 
cial? This is a question which I think can 
be answered only by those who are members 
of such societies. It is true, many have re- 
garded them with unbounded approbation, 
while others have treated them with contempt 
and dislike, regarding such societies as inju- 
rious to the public good, Now I will admit, 
that the cause of Temperance, aided by vig- 
orous and effective men, has done much to re- 
claim the inebriate, restore the vicious and re- 
lieve the distressed, on the part of those 
whose object is to promote good morals in the 
community. Societies have been formed, de- 
signated by the name of Temperance socie- 
ties, whose object is, to gather many under 
its influence, to become members of one com- 
mon family; all this has been done openly, 
and avowedly in the presence of all classes, 
old or yoang; but secret societies, as I under- 
stand the term, are intended only for those 
who, by paying acertain fee, are to become 
members for life, and are to act and abide by 
all rules and regulations which they may 
adopt, and each member is to receive in case 
of pecuniary embarrassment @ certain eom- 
pensation therefrom. Now I will admit 
is right, and implies to the injunction 
unto others as we would wish them to do un® 
to us, but cannot this be done without the aid 
of secret combination? Does there not hang 
about it some mystery which greatly deterior- 
ates its utility to become a mighty instrument 
to do good?) The remark of your correspon- 
dent H. K. N. that he thinks they have been, 
and will be productive of great good, | admit 
is true in some measure, but why, I ask, can- 
notit be the means of greater good, by mak- 
ing its principles known, that * whoso read- 
eth may understand” the why and wherefore 
of such mystery, connected with an object 
whose aim is benevolent? 
R. E 
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™ Allpapers out of New England, which are off from 
our regular routes, will be discontinued at the expi- 
ration of the time paid for. None others, in or out 
of New England, will be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, or at any other time, un- 
less expressly so orderea 

yp Any person who should offer the Caltivator at 
aless sum than two dollars year, may be considered 
animposter. And should any person atttempt to 
vary from this rule, we wish the subscribers to im- 
mediately report the case to the publication oflice, 
and request their paper discontinued, unless they are 
willing to receive it at two dollars per year. 

Wede not allow our agents to operate for other 
publications or works ofany kind; should they do se 
we wish to be iminediately informed of it. 

As many people find it very difficult to stop their 
papers when they desire, we wish it distinctly under- 
stood that the Cultivator will be discontinued Wwhen- 
eversuch an order is properly given, Thereisa great 
lack on the partofsubscribers, which causes the most 
of the difficulty in not properly ordering their papers 
discontinued, and in many Cases giving no order at 
all. Some will say to the Post Master that he believes 
he shall not take it any longer; another will send back 
a paper with the word discontinued, written upon 
it; another will say nothing, but cease going to the 
Post Office for his paper, and thas they will accumu- 
late oflentimnes in great numbers, the Post Master not 
knowing whether he intends to come for them or not, 
These are the creat causes from which almost all the 
difficulty and trouble arise. Returning a paper with 
the word discontinued written upon it, in most Cases, 
amounts to just nothing at all: we oftentimes 

amongst such an extraordinary large list as we have,) 
have some fifteen or twenty subscribers of the same 
name and unless the town is written upon it, and 
plainly, which seldom is, we know not which hame 
toapplyitto. We could write a column upon such 
difficulties but we trust the above will suftice. Now 
we will point out a4 way and the only way by which 
A Inan can order, or discontinue a paper without any 
difficulty, and save himsell and others much perpiex- 
ty. Lf he owes for his paper, hand what is due to the 
Post Master and request him to send ityand order the 
paper stopped. If you do not wish to send through 
m, write a letter yourself, enclose the money (al- 
say how much you enclose,) and say stop the 
fi per, pay the postage on your letier,drop it into the 
Post Otlice, or send it by any other sate couveyance 
jou are willing to trust it with. Such plain 
rward directions as these always get at. 
Wyo to, and no perplexities arise, ‘ 
oney remitted by mail, for payment of the Culti- 
4 equally at the risk of the subscriber and 
¢ wish every subscriber to underst 
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An Essuy, on the different breeds of the 
DOMESTIC FOWL. 

Written expressly and exclusively for the Boston 
Cultivator, by Dr. Bennett, of Plymouth, Mass, 
(CONTINUED } 

The Black Poland Fowl.—\I have some 
fine specimens of this beautiful breed, ob- 
tained of Mr. Peterson, of this place, who 
has them in great purity. The description 
and plates of these fowls in Mr. Bement’s 
book is so accurate that it would be folly to 
add to it. I will simply say, however, that 
though this breed ranks with the very best 
layers in the world, yet their eggs are not 
so rich as those of some other breeds. This 
is quite an objection, but by no means in- 
superable. It is on the whole, a very hand- 


some and profitable fowl when of pure | 
blood. The majority of fowls passing un- | 
der that name are spurious, Fora minnte | 
description, I refer the reader to the books, | symmetrical conformation and gaudy el 


Crossing the Breed —To insure success- 
ful and beneficial crossing of distinct breeds, 
in order to produce a new and valuable va- 
riety, the breeder must have an accurate 


knowledge of the laws of procreation, and | 


the varied influences of parents upon their 
offspring. All the breeds in this country are 
crosses, prodaved originally by accident, or 
design. Crossing does not necessarily pro- 
duce a breed, but it always produces a va- 
riety, and that variety becomes a breed, 
only when there is sufficient stamina to 
make a distinctive race, and continue a 
progeny with the uniform or leading char- 
acteristics of its progenitors, When a val- 
uable breed is thus produced, either by ac- 
cident or design, it should be preserved, and 
the subsequent breeding should continue from 
that stock, otherwise, there is no certainty 
of the purity of the blood of the new breed, 
for it does not follow that a different parent- 
age, thongh of the same name or original 
breed precisely, will produce the same new 
breed, or anything resembling it. For in- 
stance, the Dorking Fowl! was originally pro- 
duced by crossing the Great Malay with the 
English Game Fowl, as an accident, but it 
by no means follows, that Dorkings are the 
uniform, or even the common result of such 
a cross, for hundreds of such experiments 
have proved unsuccessful. In order then 
to produce pure Dorkings, the breeding must 
continue from the original stock, carefully 
avoiding ‘* close’? and ‘* in and in’’ breed- 





ing. The same may be said of the Ply-| 
: } 


mouth Rock Fowl, for IL have repeatedly 


excellent breed froma similar parentage, 
The breeding, therefore, to be pure blood- 
ed, must continue from the stock originally 


| produces the leading characteristics of the | 


vital soil, which would kill the vital plant, { derstanding 2? Here are given the obser- 
if in contact with its fibre, where jt ducal ver’s name, the place where, the time in 
not belong. and such poison itself will soon which, and the quantity of gas evolved. 1 
cease to exist. wished to show that this gas comes out of 
So, let us see what becomes of his iron! the earth by wholesale, as the question had 
pyrites from those rocks he names. Expo- | been asked, ‘* whence is it ?’’ in your col- 
sure to air and moisture converts these py-/ umns. 
rites to copperas, (the most common way in I regret to add, that I derived no ** Lene-| 
which the latter is made ) The copperas: fil’? from, and saw no application for, his| 
itself cannot long exist, but will give itself anecdote of a ** colloquy between Sir Peter 
up, for the making plaster of Paris, and so) Parker and his black pilot,” and if pressed 
on at each step becoming, as I said, ** less! for a reason, | must say—because he did’ at 
and less corrosive’’—a!! this t me improv-| tell it !—does he * dotline ”* telling it, or 
ing the origina! earthy grain of the soil, in! is that all ?—adding the words ** as they 


. . ‘ | . 
the various unions and disunions that are! were backing out from an unsuccessful at- 


successively made. Now, while I shall| tack on Fort Moultrie.” If so, this re- 
maintain that similar will be the tendency | minds me of something which school-boys 
of the most virulent poisons that can be say :— 

named, or found in the soil, 1 am no advo- 
cate for an indiscriminate use of such poi- 
sons a8 Manures, but, rather, for the study 
of the art of tempering, proportioning, an- 


tagonising, harmonizing the various crude Having now entirely given the above two 
1 1 


” 


T'll tell you a story, 
About old Mother Morey— 
Aud vow my story’s begun, 
Pil tell you another, 
About wy brother, 
And now ny story’s done !! 





race with great uniformity, the g | 
of the breed cannot be doubted. In order 

to produce a good cross, the parentage | 
should be healthy, and from healthy races, 
not materially dissimilar in their general | 
characteristics. ‘The material points are: 
Are the fowls large, fine-fleshed, geutle and | 
domestic in their habits, good layers of rich 

and well-flavored eggs? (for the eggs of | 


some breeds are twice as valuable as those 
of others on this account—for instance, one | 
egg of the pure Cochin China Fowl, of the | 
Baylies’ importation, contains nearly as | 
much nutritious matter as two eggs of the | 
Black Poland or Golden Pheasant Fowl, | 
and is, consequently, mach richer, better 
flavored and more valuable,) close setters, | 


| 


careful nurses, tractable, ete. ete. ? and | 


mage are general accompaniments to the | 
foregoing essential prerequisites. The size of | 
the leg should always be looked to, to} 
judge accurately as to purity of blood. If} 
the leg is large for the breed—that is, if lar- 
gee than the generality of the same breed— 
you can rely upon the purity of the blood, | 
the fineness of the flesh, and most of the | 
other valuable qualities; but if the legs are | 


stnaller than most others of the same breed, 
rely upon it the fow! is spurious, and of de- 
teriorated blood. ‘The fifth toe and feath- | 
ered legs of some breeds, were originally | 
the result of accident, but by Jong and care- 
ful breeding, they have become incerpo- 
rated into the nature of certain races as | 
general, though not universal or essential | 
requisites, When a fowl exhibits any spe- 
cial marks indicative of all the races or 


breeds from which the cross originated, itis 
a sure evidence of extraordinary purity of | 
blood, and of the superior excellence of the 
race. The best fowls of the race should al- 
ways be selected for crossing or for general 
breeding, otherwise, the breeds will degen- 
erate. 

Their Food.—Chickens should be fed on 
worms or meatood if you desire to keep. 
them healthy, and have them grow rapidly; 
and the food of fowls in general should be | 
greatly varied, especially if they are not suf- 
fered to run at large, which, however, should 
always be done when practicable. The qual- 
itv of the soil makes a great difference in | 
the size of fowls. Rich ground, as it con- 


|tains more worms and a greater variety of 
tried, and as often failed, to produce this | 


obtained by accident—and as such breeding | 


| adapted to their nature, and produces much 


such other articles as fowls feed upon than | 
poor land, is, consequently, much better 


larger fowls under similar circumstances. 


{To BE CONTINUED } 





For the Boston Cultivator, j 
Replies and Explanations. 

Mr. Editor :—Some of your correspond- 
ents begin to call upon me for clearer expla- 
nations of views that I have advanced in 
your paper. He, of Pern, ** respectfully 
asks Agnote to come out, and tell us plainly 
where we are to find him on this question”’ 
of poison in soil. I think I stated, July 7, 
where I am, when I said as muchas tosay, 
a quantity of ashes that will poison a field 
of corn, will still benefit the soi/, because 
the application of ashes is fo the svil, for 
which it would not be too great in quantity. 
Ina more general manner, 1 may say, if 
the radical improvement of the soil be our 


| 
| 
| 


polar star, the growth of the first particular | 
crop, afier some prominent, smarting, or ef- | 
fective act, in the way of a dressing, is not 
the proper test of the value of that act. I 
then called for a substance to be named | 
‘* injurious to every soil,’ subject, of course, 
to ail the contingences that belong to culti- | 
vation, such as ploughing, manuring, &c. | 
Chis was construed by him as a denial of | 
the existence of a poison to vegetation ex- 
isting in any soil, and he comes out with an | 
article about « Pyritiferous Rocks,’ in 
which, eminent authority asserts such a poi- | 
son to exist. Here, then, is the whole in a | 





| natshell—that which is poison to vegetation | 
| will communicate a good action to the non- 











—_—_— 





| computation, (by figures, of course,) Bis-| buried deeper than that, corn roots will find 





e that are naturally existent in the biographical sketches, in keeping with a 
soil, and those which we apply. ** colloquy ’’ told (?) for my benefit, I will 

I would reply to your Attleborough cor-| close, by an account of some team-work, in 
respondent, of August 18, who hopes ‘ he} moving the above gas. An air-tight wagon, 
will clear away the fog and mist from the| 10 feet high, 10 feet wide, and 176 feet | 
subject,”’ that manure belongs to the soil,| long, will just hold a ton of it, say, a load | 
and ** who looks with much interest to the | for a yoke of oxen; now, the wagon being | 
continuation”’ of this subject, | do not claim) 11 reds long, we will allow 4 rods more for | 


A zs 
to have discovered this idea, but brought it} the oxen, and for play between two such 








forward, because there appeared so much| loaded teams, and we have 21 loaded teams 
writing and expatiation, ov rlooking it. 1/ per mile, and a train of teams 5,200 miles | 
will advance then another step in its advo-| long; requiring every voter in Maine to 
eacy. And whatis it that adopts, appro-| drive it, and 54 3-4 tons of whips, at one! 
priates, holds on to, the accumulating ben-| pound each. AGNOTE. 
efit that adds to itself, year after year, in New Bedford, August 20, 1849, 
the use Of manure in farming, if not the ~~ ~~ 

soil ? or in what is the benefit seated ?— 
What doves the vegetation, the crop, the 
root that survirés the winter, become pos- 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Beok-Farming. 
“That comes of your book-ferming,”’ 


ressed of, ttyOR delivers up and adds to the! observed a neighbor, not long since. The} vived, 
sume of the next year? Nothing—but the| occasion of the remark was, the failure ofa! cut, was caught in rather an unsheltered 


soil has it seated within itself, and shows it} corn-crop a year or two since, which, in 
—for is not the garden-mould a different| truth, was owing more to several unfavora- 
thing from the field soil? Or, suppose we ble circumstances in the season, than tothe 
should well mix manure with the soil each; fact, that the manure was spread and 
year for three years, and sow nothing, bat} ploughed in, instead of applying it in the 


has adopted it, made it its own, and im- it fails to perform all it promises ; and shall} 
proved by it. A certain loss might arise! we say, we will walk in the same ated 
from evaporation and escape of gases, but which our fathers trod, and attempt no vend 
this does not affect the independent fact,| provement ? Would that be wise ? Cease | 
that soil and manure have fixed, and be-| then to sneer at book-farming. The most 

come mutual relations, as much as acids| ingenious mechanic can learn much from | 
and alkalis, which, in fact, are the identi-| day to day—why may not the farmer ?— | 
cal things possessed of those relations, in The fact is, this business has been too much | 
the self-same soil and manure; from which| neglected in years past, but people seem to 

be waking up at last, and farmers begin to| 
find out there is some skill needed to make! 
agriculture profitable. It is no longer al 
mystery, that as large crops (and conse- | 
quently larger profits) may be obtained with | 
one-half the labor, on a few acres well tilled | 
and liberally supplied from the manure-| 
heap, as from a large tract of land but poor- | 


mataal relations, there is a certain result- 
ant, a stepping place, as if it could speak 
and say, ‘1, an improved soil, am now 
ready to produce something; I have so 
adopted your manure, that you can’t find it 
here, but Ican pay you good interest for 
it.’? The two things, soil and manare, 
have become one, and a new and different 
thing. ly managed. 

While I dislike personalities, as unprofit-| Let not farming be despised; we read that 
able ina discussion, I can assure him of| even the ‘* King is served by the field.”’ I 
Peru, that I can point out something that} think the time is not far distant, when farm- 
appears like a ** puzzted correspondent,”” in} ing will be considered, as surely it should 
relation to the way carbonic acid rises upon} be, one of the most honorable of oecupa- 
the summit of Mont Blane. I would ask| tions. Let every farmer subscribe for a 
him if the following, from Cult. of May 26, good, well-conducted agricultural paper, 
is the language in which he ‘declined sta-| and read the same, and if he does not gain 
ting how the gas gets there :”?" ** The gases | information, equal in value to triple the cost 
becoming connected with the watery vapor] of his subscription, I'll lose my guess. It 
inthe air * * * adds to their buoyan-| would be strange, indeed, ifin so various a} 
cy still more, and thus they rise; * * number of topics as are weekly presented 
and not only the lighter gases rise in this} in the columns of the Cultivator, one could 
way, but the heavier ones too, for they (our| not learn something. We can read and re- 
learned friends) tell us, that carbonic acid] fleet upon the different opinions there ex- 
is found in atmospheric air, even on the] pressed, and then judge for ourselves, And, 
summit of Mont Blanc. By what process| by the way, I must beg leave to differ in 
in nature it attains this buoyancy, J under-| opinion from one of yoar correspondents, 
take noi to say.’ I think, a puzzle will] who, some time since, in a commanication 
claim to be some ‘akin’ to an attempt, anjon the ‘* Application of Manures,’’ re- 
abandonment, and a giving up ofa thing. | marked that he did not helieve in ploughing 

But one more complaint, about two ex-| his manure in, ** turning it under a sod some 
pressions in mine of July 21, being *‘ too] eight or ten inches deep, a8 it would be lost 
indefinite to benefit his understanding.” 1} inthe cold subsoil, and the crop would derive 
said, ‘‘ by a measurement suflicient for a] no benefit.’”” I think that if manare is not 





* 


choff ascertained that 100,000 tons (of car- | it. And on that principle, the best part of 
bonic acid—I should have said 109;500—)| my manure was turned under into that 
are evolved fromthe earth every year.’’| -* cold soil,’ as he calls it. Ie it lost? I 
hope not, butexpect at harvest-time the crop 





Now, what definiteness could be added to 





! this expression, to make it ** benefit his un-] will speak for itself. Ipuis. ¢ 


275 





————— | 


| 
dig up every weed that attempts to grow, hill, afier the old way. But is it fair to} 


have we lost our manure? No; the soil] condemn a system, because in some cases | 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Mixed Provender. 

Mr. Editor :—Since your favorable notice 
of my commanication in July, | have thought 
of writing again, not so much from fear 
that writing against the use of cobs would 
detract from my employer's income, as for 
the purpose of giving an account of a good 
way of saving provender, which was prae- 
tised by my former employer, Hon, HL. C. 
Denison, of Woodstock, of whom it was 
conceded on all hands, that he would keep 
more stock in proportion to the amount of 
hay expended, than any other man in town, 
His practice was, to sort his corn at husk- 
ing time, and put the sound in cribs, and 
spread the soft on the floor overhead, in his 
corn-barn. ‘The sound he would begin to 
thresh in winter, and get off two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the corn, and bag up the 
cobs in this broken state, and also fill a bug 
with soft corn, and another with oats, anoth- 
er with India wheat, or if he had it, screen- 
ings from the winnowing mill. These were 
then carried to the mill, and after the cobs 
and corn were cracked, all were mixed to- 
gether in the hopper, and ground fine; thus 
making out of an assortment of things of 
litle value in themselves, a grist of good 
provender, which, in a scarcity of hay, does 
much towards keeping a stock through a 
long cold winter. Some people give screen- 
ings to fowls, buat it is bad policy; for un- 
less they are kept close, they will leave 
many wild seeds, that will get scattered, 
and perhaps be carried into the garden or 
field, and vegetate; whereas, if they are 
mixed with other grain and ground fine, as 
provender ia ground at the Bridgewater 
mills, they never can grow again. Since 


moderate rain, and vegetation has again re- 
Some hay and grain that had been 


position. 0. ALL 
Bridgewater, Aug. 17th, 1849. 


For the Boston Cultivator, 


| Composting. 
Mr. Editor :—Notwithstanding, I am still 
an advocate for composting—nay, to make 


a business of it, setting apart, if need be, a 
portion of the farm premises, the home- 
stead, for the purpose of conducting it me- 
chanically and scientifically; and I believe 
when taken up and carried out, it will be 
found to pay—which 1s the chief end in 
view, after all. And I go for composting 
on the trae Agnote principle, that of form- 
ing a soil, that shall be beter than the ac- 
customed mode of manuring the crop.— 
Now just hear what Mr. Bement says, a 
man who resided near the late Judge Buel, 
of long-tmnanure and deep-burying memory, 
and whose opinion on this subject was, fura 
long time considered as fiat; he says, ‘** He 
con iders the use of manure as all-impor- 
tant, and had taken every means to in- 
crease his manure-heap, trying many ex- 
periments in its application; one year, by 
advice of Judge Buel, putting 20 loads of 
unfermented manure on a field for rata ba- 
gas, but the crop was late in coming up, 
and was afierwards destroyed by the fly; 
but the next year, on the same land and 
afier composted manure, he had a good 
crop; finding in almost every instance, the 
composted manure of greater advantage 
than that applied fresh from the barn-yard, 
and that this was better when harrowed in 
than to turn it under the first furrow.’’ And 
this is what I go for, upon principle. 
X. ¥. 


For the Boston Caltivator, 
Preserved Pickles. 

Mr. Editor :—I have long been an en- 
quiring, instructed, and delighted reader of 
your valuable paper, Although not direct- 
ly one of your subscribers, yet, perhaps, 
the fact that I bear my part in sustaining 
other newspaper literature, will justify me 
for asking information when I don’t pay for 
it. Will you, therefore, or some of your 
Horticultaral writers, give an ‘* ignorant 
one’’ some information in relation to the 
preservation of vegetable pickles? What 
vegetables make the best, when and how 
8S. H. Cuarman. 
Damariscotta, Me., Aug. 20. 


preserved, &e. 
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sae For the Boston 
part callous, on the delicate sensibility of Fine Wash Cultivator, 


which all the pleasare and safety of riding Mr. Editor :—We talk a good deal abont 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Catching Horses. 


For the Boston Cultivator, 
Boston Cultivator. 


THE BOSTON CULYIVATOR. 







Mr. Editor: —‘*f can’t help thinking 
some bad words, if I don’t say ’em,’’ said 
We have received enquiries respecting | farmer Smith's son, in a half-cry, as he, for 
the Tuintor importation of Merino Sheep, of | the twentieth time, eaw the horse he had 
almost cornered, ran galloping by him, and 


“Sart RDAY MORNING, SEPT. 1. | 


which Mr. Bingham is in possession, and | 


and driving depend, It may be pradent, ss | fine wool—and is it generally known, that 
case of Lampas, to examine the grinders, |the Shetland breed of sheep on their na- 
and particularly the tushes, in order to as- | tive hills in Scotland, afford, after all, per- 
certain whether either of them is making | haps the finest? It is a matter of history, 


its way through the gum, and if so, two i0* | that a pair of stockings were woven from 








Mr. Editor :—I am lately become a sub- 
scriber for the Cultivator, and having ob- 
tained the back numbers, have employed 
myself reading over their contents, being 


much pleased with the liberality displayed 


have been requested to propose to that gen- | then, stopping at a safe distance with ex- cisions,across each other,should be made” | 5 J 14nd wool of so fine a texture, that they eo thing up its columns forthe use of its 
Heman, to deposit with us specimens of the | tremities erect, look at him, ” mach 88 tO! the tooth, which will afford immediate re- were drawn (hoth of them ?) through Queen He scribers and correspondents, and forego- ' 
heaviest fleeces, stating their weight, and | sy,“ What woeld R sell deh i do it?”” | tief, In the majority of cases, Bo surgical | ei abeth’s ring—her finger, it is presumed oe oe ri-aphieeg: 4 of introducing ] 
\ the value of the wool in market; also,{ “ Here I’ve been racing after the plaguey operation is nececsary; in others, @ few | being none of the largest—and for whick ere wae your opinions to public no- : 
W whether he intends disposing of individaals | jade a good hour, and the folks will be wait- slight incisions across the bars, with a lan- | stockings, she payed the enormous price of se . Now that is, in my view, right, as by 4 
ii of this importation, or of their descendants | ing for the corn to be cultivated, Ob! TI cet or penknife may allay the inflammation, |p een guineas at that time of day-— uli! . — you leave them more Space and t 
i only; if the former, what would be the | could Kill her with as anertes — 481) and cause the swelling to subside.”” fe scaalle (how much ?) at the present val- ae ets form and express their individ- g 
| price of Bucks, and what of Ewes, and | everate a meal of victuals,” Poor boy ! [Youatt. leah money ? M9 Opinions and Sentiments. And see the : 
‘il what the price of both, if the latter; and at Ile got the lively animal aguin pretty near eecaiaian 3 : And [too am curious abou’ the Taintor SEPY Seneto—for § fearlessly usk,where is 
i what age they can be supplied ? | the corner, when she turned to dash past . = ae aig — i sortation of French Merino Sheep. Is it me mestly soormal that can boast so large 
ly Oar y ter friends beg leave at the| him. He couldn’t stop her, so he threw the oy Sheep Farming. ad oe + cantata thatthe Marine cote ce vi a mass of original matter as that which dis- 
{i same rhe to ask, whether these enormous bridle with all his might and main, and fell Mr. Editor a anpedgt y e oe react is an mato thoteclt sen Unguishes the Boston Cultivator from all 
il ghee p will be warranted by Mr. Bingham prostrate with the effort. Rising, he took Young Farmer ie Cult for : e oiead jee fleeces, without incurring a com- others, amounting, as I observed in one of | 
Des pure blood Merinos. We remember, | a bee-line for the house for recruits, It | intends to make an arid soil moch subj " | cescnise/dilieadaielisae eis quality of its late Issues, to the number ¢ f forty-seven ! ; 
H while in France, to bave seen sheep of | was beaatiful summer morning, and ev- | © drought, support four sheep of more 4 ya pie and consequently, in ite price at Bat this is en passant, 3 
| monstrous size, bat of forms in which there | ery thing looked happier than the face of | #9 acre, where it hae not hitherto rege ‘ia anieds o ine ecaines Ni be fivael I now wish to ask, if some one compe- f 
was no comeliness ; and it is admitted, that) William Smith. Weary and wet, with | 0"? he had need be up and doing; an th A * ii haus cai and its statistics —| a to the task, would tuke up and exam- j 
| some of our friends are very desirous of | what he suid was worse than half a day’s |‘ accomplish this object, he shee bem gee eae a be admissable. Ovis ine that Sweeping assertion made by Mr. ' 
J Hi knowing, how far Mr. Bingham is prepared work, he could think of nothing but his ef- — + ecg op ee — i “4 4 . . odes wre, in Caltivator 19th ‘oa 
to show, that these sheep of Taintor impor- | forts spentin vain, Arter giving his father | S¥ch & farm poet a Fanaa oR er the caption of * Foundered Horses,” 








iH tation, are * pare from the blood of such ”’ | his discouraging story, the old man set down 
in their views? the wish on their part of an! the jag of drink and luncheon, and calling 
his three men, said, ** We wil! all go up to 
the pasture and see what we can do,’’ 
When the horse saw the party approach- 
ing, she became more than ever wary of 


opportunity of examining the wool, tending 
to this point in particular, May we hope 
| that Me. B. will be pleased to accede to 


abandoned, for a soi! that would be more 
likely to ** gratefully bless the tiller’s toil.” 
In the first place, [ do not consider the 


Budding Fruit Trees. 
Friend Editor :—I consider the Celtivator | 





| South Down a breed of sheep best adapted |a s ore-house of useful Knowledge, from | 


| to the supply of lambs for the market; they | which all may receive instruction, who pe-| 
jare late in yeaning, nor are their lambs | ruse its columns; and to which many can 


| Fespectable correspondent would be 
| fous of having it so understood, 


where it is said, in as Many words, ‘I con- 
tend, that no horse wa 
hard driving,”” 


§ ever made lame by 
Now that’s very plai 

: y plain 
nglish, but f can scarce believe that your 

1h 

desi- 

For my i 


thew sequent. | side of | "00"Y, in the language of the flock-master. jimpart, although it be but a mite, myself as 


For the Boston Cultivator 
Kindness to Animals. 


| going near the comers, or even the 
| the field. 


Indeed, it was difficult to get 
After another 


within gun-shot of the beast. 
hour of fruuless chasing, the bars were or- 
dered down to see if she could be driven 
Now the road was tolerably strait 


Mr. Editor :—In reply to the inquiries of 
your correspondent ©, Dunn, ** whose com- 
manications | take pleasure in reading,’’ | 
would say, L think [ have known horses 
that appeared naturally vicious from infan- 
cy. | have also known many to acquire 
vicious habits from being teazed and tor- 
mented by those who have the care of them; | 
and also, at the time they are broke for 


home, 





horse, suspicious of the ways of men by this 





vated ground, causing u serious devastation, 
It was agony to the farmer to see her go. 
Finally, when the beast was secured in the 


service, by attempting to barness and drive b 
pat 3 a | stuble,—but I can’t bear such scenes, and 
them too hastily, before they are way+wise | 


or know the use of the bit. ‘Take a child, | P 


and before he has learned the alphabet, | , call : ~pertaier 
1 intelligent countenance, proposed curing the 
ive hin the Bible to read, and if he does ihn 
eo 4 horse of her evil habit. ‘* Curing her !’’ 
£ 


ass over the description, 
One of farmer Smith's men, with a fine 


through the potato-field and garden, bat the | 


| time, went planging right through the calti- | 


of the common breeds, and cross them with cle upon budding or inoculating, respecting 
the Leicester Buck in time to get the lambs | which a ** Subscriber’? wishes for more in-! 
| to fall by Christmas, which might be done, | formation. Ifhe will pardon a youth for) j 
by allowing corn to the Ewes at the time of | attempting to instruct him, I will try to! 
turning them to the Back; but this manage- | throw light upon the points alluded to;” | 
| ment renders necessary, the means of ob- leak first, in the selection of peach nor 
taining winter food in plenty, and this may | probably, he used triple buds; let him re- | 
be done by cutting oats in the straw, or hay, | lect single ones Second, in regard to bind-| 
by means of the chaffing machine of uio- ling the buds, Many Nurserymen use shreds a 
vey, which I see you think as highly of a8 /of Bass-matting for tying; this should be of 
|myself. ‘Then comes the question, does |fine texture, and soaked before using; butif 
| your correspondent intend to lay a por- the stock is growing rapidly, this will not 
tion of his land to permanent pasture? If! yield sufficiently, and unless loosened, the 
| so, the orchard-grass is best for his purpose, | bud is often lost. It has been a desidera- 
} as it will withstand, better than any other, jam to obtain something elastic, or which 


| 


tr 
th 


| 
Own part, | am so sty 4} 

: “e , startled by the nake _ { 
I would prefer to purchase the largest ewes jone. In the last number, I noticed an arti- | gertion, as to y ked as i} 


some enigmatical bearing in his mind, and — {/) 
| being no hand at elucidating hidden me f 


correspondents inforin 


the trees are very thrifty and large, yet I HI 
do not know but it is,because they are shad- i 
ed by buildings and other trees, a part of i 
the day, especially in the afternoon. The I 


presume the author must have H 


Pa , an- 
ngs, | willingly give it up. 





Brookline. A New Supscriser. \ 
Por the Boston Cultivator, i 
Will “Sale” save them, 


Mr. Editor :—Can you or any of your 


\| 
| 
| 
me what can be | 
one to make my plums stick on the trees? 1 











ees bloom very full every year, and when 
 plams are about half grown, they are 


Wi, 


SAE Hae Gy Op HA, GS FoR we eee | exclaimed the farmer in astonishment, * if| the drought, and afford perpetual pasturage. | will give or yield as the tree expands; for 





punctured by some insect, a resinous gom 


redly discourage hun, and make hic il- 


you'll do it I'll give you five dollars.’’ After | He must be provided with hurdles, for the 


|two seasons past we have used thin and 


oozes out, and ina short time they fall to 





tempered, Just so with the young horse, 
Ou the other hand, let them proceed to 
learn gradually, be told and shown the right | 
way when wrong, and commended when 
they do right, and your instructions will be 
1 am free 


the cultivating was done, the horse was} parpose of subdividing his fields at the time | partly-worn cotton or linen cloth, coated 
taken to the stable and half a peck of oats | of feeding them, giving the sheep not more ) with grafting wax, or something nearly sim- 
set before her. When the provender was than a quarter part of each for a range, and) jlar; the cloth should be quite tender—it 
half eaten, she was led to the pasture and | here they must be often changed. His! can be easily coated with a brush, while 
the remainder set down on the grass. There | sheet-anchor must be, composting and top-| the wax is hot, and may afterwards be cut 
was a striking contrast between this treat-| dressing, ‘and that continwally :*? the 7 er ‘ern into strips about one third of an inch | 
ment and the blows sometiwes given her by eficial effects arising from thence — like | wide, and of a length to accommodate the | 
the boys on her release. After the work money at compound Interest—being sure 10 | tree. This is so adhesive, that by lapping 
was dove at night, the hired man went up| psig aricoan sche pa pte at es edges, it will hold the bud firmly and is | 
to the pasture with some more oats. The, ° "me of brea ing Up by way of renova-| stil] sufficient! ieldi | ise: i 
| horse was shy of him; so setting down the | ting the sod, or submitting the land toa roU- | in faves of we nee Rafe. ge the cause and cure of the disease, will be 


‘ ; ' ‘ i do not think that 

measure in sight, he walked away. The | tine of cropping; the straw from the Crops it for some thousands of bads this senson. | et "ey tid : “ 
next day he carried another mess to the pas- | °°fY'"'8 the purpose of chaffing for winter | Tree can be budded with better ** chance | a we ay an ue late to do anything 
, , } though it b . ) 


| ture. Getting as near as he could to the provender, In England, it would be con- | of success”? h ; : 

: | sidered impossibl ; | ess’ the second year, than the first, | 44; t something may be done for 
| ’ 2 ° | B possible to encompaas a winter’ . : 2 | this year, yet som F 4 y 
| horse, he put down a couple of handfuls and | P nter's as their growth will be more vigoro us,and a | another, if there bea remedy at hand. I 


the ground. I have * salted and white- 
washed’? them, but it does not tend to 
make the plums stick on the trees; is the 
salting and white-washing beneficial, or has 
it been injarious ? 

Would it be better to remove the trees to 
a more eligible situation, or shall I let them 
remain where they are, and try some other 
kind of medicine? Anything relative to 


More Mopres#ive and permanent, 
to achnow.edge T have seen many cootrary 
horses brought to subjection by the upplica- 
tion of the lash, when refusing to start in 





harness, Sc. yet, in my opmion, had they 
been induced lo start once to work by kind 
they would much 
have forgotten the habit. 1 could relate 
many Cases in support of my opinion; how- 
ever, let the following one suftice to illue- 


persdasions, svoner 









able to drive her in harvess, without abus- 
ing her, as well as being greatly annoyed 
every day at starting. 


. > | > as iti H 
ter a time, the horse went to eating from the | Your correspondent has it in his power to 


measure. The man now got down on his 


ma re me | ment be what it may—to an extent, which . 
eye-witness, a number of times, of ther knees, and very slowly and carefully worked | saat Wo tanto helen a WM te belleved | stant reader of your valuable paper, 1 no- Mr. Editor :—I perceive, that the Agri- 


4] use of the lash, and that severely, to in- | al rig *y horse Bhe took little no- | by affording ample shelter for his flock a | Sond, in Cultivator Aug 18th, a ** Subseri-| eyltaral chemists of England have discov- 

il] duce her to start; suggested other means, | : of him until quite near, when he spoke winter, the saving of food and au ROR, | Scriber,’? wishing for information upon one | ered, that ** Aftermath, or second crop hay, 

. 2 : ’ =| : | ~ ‘ 

1 bat was informed that the only way to make | PUREE AE RSE IOs soothing manner, and she | tion of wool being but two items . h | OF two knotty points, viz; Ist, in selecting containing a larger proportion of nitrogen |)| 

| ; fore | petmitted him to pat his hand upon her | Pit me In the ac-' proper buds, and J i | : irst ¢ fthe |) 
her start was to punish her. As L befure a h : leount, enabling him to send carcasses to |); Pp » and 2d, a proper material to) for a given weight than the first crop ¢ | 

ji] stated, L bought her on the Saturday, and | “a - Patting her gently, he waited until | weathet for aole, lettin of shine or pein jbind them with. Now, my remarks may geason, is consequently more nutritious for 

. . | p a ’ YS . 

from then woul Monday following, I treated | the oats were _—_ and then went away. | Hie camendt inssagenislt. off pestorees | hot concur with the theory of some, but) the feeding of cattle.’? Now who amongst 

|| bee very kindly, fed her with apples, &e., ce ¥ ot ate ie Dees Hee RE Diay may be improved to a wonderful ext . j they are such as Thave learned from eX-) yg believes that? Ido not for one, and I 

with oats in the pasture, Outs were always | ‘ hing - os oe poche beac ent, by | periment, with a little book-knowledge.-—| ghould be glad to learn the sentiments of 

set before her when turned out, and a good ** Ce ae ee |The pe | . : jee - 
’ GPP" | naval ty one tele to another; { consider | Proper bods to select, are those of this | my practical friends, on a subject that ap 


Badding of Frait Trees, &cs For the Boston Cultivator. | 
Mr. Editor :—Being a subscriber and con- Aftermath Hay. 
| 

| 

} 


trate my position, . ¢ a : \ 
i Fie vue since, this month, I perches | atept back a litle, The horse walked | ae sire ~ ee ale CroPs stronger stock will be obtained from the | ination, that the insect produ- i 
i ed « pony at aaction in Boston, for $32,505. around the oats once or twice, and then | *" prone 4 if early lambs be the ob- | bud. Ss perched peaeprco™ ‘ ih 
i suld is consequence of the one Peles oe | came up und ate them, Next, he set down fears pbnrd oe here, I presume, Vassalboro, 8th mo. 20, 1849. ) ie drcenceatealiaat coi R. L. Sawin. Hy 
Hi tho mensare ond went off come rede, Af- * oA Se LOR Yaa : For the Boston Cultivator. West Windsor, Vt., 8 mo., 1849. i 
i canons . 


add to his profits—let the plan of manage- 
1 was myself an 


a number of tunes, and did everything in 


What, after- 


\\ my power to win her confidence. | then | 
} be i 

| harnessed her to my waggon, but did not | 
attempt to drive her; lefi her standing till | 





ik, noon; Uthen gave her water and food, let- | 
\j ting her remain in the harness, As | saw | 
| she was not willing to start, and being de-| 
termined to test the value of kindness in | 


| no farther trouble, and to those who have | 
| bad horses to catch, the moral of this arti- 


supply invariably taken to catch her with, | ye 
The horse was cured, and gave her owner ' saltin many cases indispensable to the well- 


ing from a late ** Mark Lane Express ;"* 
| **On a field in Essex, the land was so un- 
favorable to sheep, that the owner lost 12 
| sheep per night, while on turnips; but after 


cle is very respectfully commended. 
Concord, Jane, 1849. B. 


being of the flock; let me copy the follow. ! x 


buds are of good size, having only one leaf; 
Rossia Matting, or strips of cotton cloth, 
half an inch in width, of sufficient length 
to wind around the stock above and below 


year’s growth, and the criterion is, that the | 


1, the best bands for tying, are fibres of} tious, than was the first or spring crop that 








pears absolutely startling. i 
| math, as green feed for stock, more nutri- 


| grew on the same soil? Before | can be- 
| Jieve this, I mast have better evidence than 
my own experience. And who has not 



























seen, that when hay is changed from the 
first to the second crop or aftermath as fod- 
der for cows—for which such hay has been 
supposed to be the most valuable food—the 
milk immediately falls off in quantity, and 
of course in quality; while in the feeding of 
horses, the difference is greater still! yet 
Boussingault has said it, and Professor 
Johnson has chronicled it, and there we 
have it, nae Quis. 

For the Boston Cultivator. 

Large Cucumbers. 

Mr. Editor :—I have raised this year, or 
rather am raising cacambers of an extra 
length, and probably, of extra virtues, as 
any person who will eata couple of them, 
I will warrant shall have the cholera in less 
than two hours. They are still growing 
more than one inch per day, one measuring 
3 feet 2 1-2 inches, the other, 3 feet 5 inch- 
es in length, and this is no hambug. 

Stonington, Ct. James C. ALBro. 

Remarks.--The above are not cucambers, 
but melons—snake melons, cultivated mere- 
ly by way of curiosity, and may attain the 
length of nine feet, of which measurement 
we have seen them. 


. R j the bad > , 

For the Boston Cultivator. | the use of salt without stint, he never lost | Eppj a Fruit Tree. 

. 80 . ‘ “pping, H. H, ” ‘ 
ee one, remarking, ‘ while the sheep were feed-| Pees H., Avg at, ee 

Mr. Editor :—I have a valuable colt, that | . 


' the case, | continued to feed her at inter- 
vale during the afternoon and unl late in 


} the evening; then, when all was quiet, and 
the ostlers gone home, I got into the wag-| 'S troubled with the Lampas; what shall I 


ing this field, they ate four times as much} Mf, Editor :—1 yamine a Gest apnctanih 


‘ ‘salt as usual.’ He one year let off the crop! of w; ; 
gon, manifested my desire for her to start. | do? Shall I have them burnt out, as some | of tarnips growing in this field to a nei rd pd wae Gres Seeks ear earn ee peer Be 
oe P j . y igh. : : : 
have recommended, or will some other | eae ro uae isa uae af ook Ba a I should like to know its name, 
1 drove her several miles out and home.—| Method, less barbarous, be better than barn- | . h he fi .S &e. It appears to be a real water grass, 
— essary, bat he lost ten sheep the first night, /and fond of growing where water is abun- 
dant; it bears, as you will see, abun- 


; | 
On my return, F took care of her myself, | in? and abandoned the crop.’”? Your corres. 
dance of seed, and I have heretofore sowed 


The plan of barning the lampas is, | 
and continued to use her almost daily, to | think, cruel and barbarous, and I know | 
it and tried to propagate it from the seed in 
wet ground, bat always failed. It has a 


: hag | pondent had best try the effect of moisten. 
ride or drive, unul the following spring, | 80¢ but what it is useless. I once saw a j ing his cut chaff with molasses and water 
without ever having any trouble, or ever | colt thus operated on, the smith heating his 
firm, round stem like the oat, and grows 
about as tall, and seems quite fund of it. 


tue bat G08 ak radians GEbcutaNG eniethron Uieee tok as asteep; he will find it advantageous, 

in ie c 1 ae is 4 € € o ° . ‘ 

striking once in any manner; in fact, | men y ientn to bern | 24. 8 believe, coosenenl. C.D. 
IT have no doubt of its value, especially in 
lands too wet to bear good grass without 


she became a perfect pet. I then sot | them out, and then taking a nail, he pricked | A 
to Me. Wm. Lull, at the Mason eed fae | his mouth a number of times, to make it Marchmont, N. Y. 
ing School, for $112,50, where she remain- | bleed, and cause it fo go off, as he said. If For the Boston Cultivator. 
od several yoars and gave great satisfaction, BP seatplns Aerh sg lporvee perme fests BB oh at :—T wish to enquire, through | draining, aud so situated that draining would 
when she became sick aud died. 1 conig| form me what to de with the amy, i chal be your valuable paper, how high can raise | not be practicable. Any information about 
relate many such cases in support of my | greatly obliged, for I do not think that burn- | \ater with the common pamp-logs, without |, would be thankfully received, and a lar- 
opinion, that kindness, if persevered in, | ig is the way to cure the Lampas. danger of barsting them? E. H, W. | ger specimen sent if required. 
Jos. H. Jenne. 
Peru, Aug. 11, 1849. 
Would our esteemed friend take an op- 
portunity of forwarding a somewhat larger 


will do more than punishment, in remedy- R. L. Sawin. Salisbury, Aug. 20th, 1849. 
ing the vices, not only of the horse, but of | West Windsor, Vt., Aug. 24th, 1849, 

quantity of the above grass heads fur exper- 
iment in culture ?—Fd. 








which she did, but rather hastily; however, | 








other animals, Roserr Woop, ** The brutal castom of the farrier, who | Next to the satisfaction arising from the 
Lowel!, Mass., Aug. 13, 1849. sears and burns down the bars of the mouth reflection of not having committed an error, 
| with a red-hot iron, is most objectionable; is the pleasare of correcting one, that had 

| it is torture to no purpose, rendering that | been committed, 














Poor tillage, poor crops. 
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POETRY. 





For the Boston ( ullivator, 
°T is then I think of thee. 
When the rosy streaks of dawn 
First meet my exger eye, 
And the flowers that deck the lawn 
In dewy besuty hie; 
When the warblers of the grove, 
And the breezes of the morn, 
Ott caro! low their sounds of love 
’Mid vine and blossoming thorn, 
Tis then, ‘tis then | think of thee— 
Dost ever, dearest, think of me? 


When the scorching noon-day sun 

Has sipped the sparkling dew, 
Which rested in the morn, among 

The flowers of every bhue— 
When ali is blooming bright, 

And friends around me smile, 
Whisypering of fond delight, 

Tn some far distant Isle, 
Then, then, | turn my thoughts to thee— 
Oh, dearest, dost thou think of me? 


Whea the Day-God sinks away, 
Far in the crimsou West, 
Aud siowly faves away the day, 
And songsters hie lo rest— 
"Tis then, ‘tis then I love to muse 
When allaround is still, 
And beauty rests in blushing hues 
O'er woodland, vate and bill; 
"Tis then, "tis then T think of thee— 
On, dost thou have one thought of me? 


At moonlight hour, when folded flowers 
In silent beauty sleep, 
Within the lonely, lovely bowers, 
Aud stars their night-watch keep; 
When the breeze of evening sighs 
Through leafy trees around, 
Then t recall the tender ties 
Which oft my heart hath bound; 
Tis then I gaze and dream of thee— 
Atsuch an hour, dust think of tne? 
Mona MELIssA. 











a adies, we must depend on you for original 
articles for this department. Be not atraid to con- 
tribute freely, if such is your desire. Should arti- 
cles occasionally come that are not quite perfect, we 
willendeavor to improve them, as much as our fee- 
ble powers will permit, and give them a place in our | 
columns, if they are worthy of it. Contributors will 
write vider whatever signature they please; but they 
will confer a favor, by appending to the sheet their) 
real name and residence, that We may know froin 
what source communications come, } 
Contr butors may rest assured that, should articles | 
occasionally come, which, in our opinion, are Hosuit- 
able for publican, they will be laid aside without | 
comment. | 














For the Boston Cultivator. 

FAIR READERS OF TILE Ciry, | 
Presuming that you have a taste for rural | 
enjoyments during this delighttul season of 
charms, aud thinking, that if prevented trom 
coming forth into Nature’s great garden to 
view the superb paintings and majestic pic- 
tures effected by her invisible brash and pen- | 
cil, you might perhaps be interesied in a de- 
scription of our Joyous country-scenes, and 
magnificent scene y, I have taken my pen} 
from its resting place with the injunction to | 
perform its part as correctly as possible in 
tracing a few brief outlines. Yet its might. 
iest effurts can convey but a faint idea of rural 
life to those whe have never known a hoine 
without the walls of the city. The splendors | 
of our varied landscapes at morning's dawn | 
—their grandeur when the brilliant king of | 
day ascends his throne, throws over them! 
their rich shades of coloring, and as he ad-| 
vances on his way, causes them to present | 
their different aspects—their soft beauties at | 
sunset-time and twilight hour, must be wit-| 
nessed to be realized. Our innocent pleas- 
ures and enlivening joys must be tasted to be 
known. 

In the city, you examine the thousand curi- | 
ous and costly fabrics of art; you wend your | 
way aiid magnificent edifices, you walk in| 
halls of imposing splendor, you repose ip | 
pirlors of palace wealth; and in gazing upon 
all these, you behold the works of man, and | 
admire the numerous forms of beauty wrought 
out by his fashioning hand, and the rich 
charms awakened by its magic touch, guided 
by that wonderful genius implanted within 
his bosom by the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse. In the country, we look forth upon the 
workmanship of Nature's God, we are en- 
circled on every side by the beautiful objects 
of His creation; we trace the impress of his 
moulding hand and the delicate lines of His ex- 
quisite finger from the tallest tree to the hum- 
blest spire of grass—from the loftiest mountain 
to the sma lest hillock —from the huge old rock | 
to the shining points of the tiny pebble. Our 
eye ranges over the spacious field before us, 
and we can but admire the perfections of our 
Father in Heaven, as exhibited in every de. 
partment of nature. There is a great volume 
of inexhaustible knowledge spread before us, 
whose pages are ever open, and from them we 
may read valuable lessons of His Supreme 
Wisdom, holy character,unlimited power, and 
pure, uachanging beneticence, 

But for a description of our scenery! 
dark forests rise in royal quidem ‘ae 
groves twine their leafy branches with climb- 
ing vines, and weave cool bowers; thriving 
orchards display their growing fruits to the 
sun, that from him they may receive their 
tempting colors; towering elms and strong 
oaks, scattered here and there, stand up alone 
in princely power; lofty mountains aspiring 
high, kiss the cloudy curtains of the sky, and 
at their feet repose smiling vallies whose soft 
carpets of green, dotted o’er with blooming 
flowers of many hues allure our wanderings; 
gentle hills court the brightest beams of day, 
and from their bases, grassy plains extend far 
into the distance, wearing on their bosoms 
their appropriate share of Flora's jewels; 
wavy fields proudly bear their heavy burdens, 
the golden grain; smooth, grassy meadows 








charm the eye with their level surface of uni-, Our friend seems to think, because Eve was 
form hue, or please the olfactory nerves with | not created an old maid, itis a plausible ar- 
delicious fragrance; sparkling rills steal down gument, why no one should remain so; but 
our pebbly slopes; clear rivers wind through , we cannot conceive why he should consider 
our verdant dales;foaming cascades leap down | every one created to fill the same rank in so- 
our craggy heights; and glassy lakelets si. | clety; I think there are as many Old Maids 
lently ripple over their sandy beds. These | spoken of in Holy Writ as married women, 
are the principal features of our country scen- _and in no place have we ever found auy pen- 
ery; and oh, how delightful its joys! We | alty attached to them as such. That ~ 
wander to some hill-top, and look down upon | man is sometimes the weaker vessel we wi 
a tasty village; we climb some mountain and | admit, bet that this is always the case, a 
survey busy towns beneath us, stretching far | deny, for we know many married women who 
around, with their tall spires glittering in the | are much more capable of taking the helm 
bright sunbeams; we stroll by some purling | than their hasbands. And would not such be 
streammlet, discerning the drapery of its | far better off 10 be free from what our friend 
baoks, and our own features also reflected in | considers one of ‘Heaven's choicest bles- 
the ample mirror; we thread our way through | sings,” than to have the useless appendage, a 
the forest to search out its treasures; we ram- | husband, to retard ber progress through life ? 
ble to the grove and sit usdown to waichthe| But we think friend Romeo has sadly mis- 
merry gambols of the nimble squirrels, or lis- | construed the aneedote of the squirrel, for it 
ten to the sweet songs of the feathered chor- | would apply much betier to those who are not 
isters warbling so joyously in their rich orch- | contented with a happy home in the bosom ol 
estra just above our heads, Those innocent | friends, but emigrate from a life of single- 
little birds, how welcome to the heart their | blessedness to the married state, when they 
lively music! Kindly they come at earliest | find, alas ! too late, as did the squirrel, that 
dawn, and from the apple-tree branches over | they have heen deceived, and are doomed to 
our windows, or the maple in front of our doors live in want and misery the remainder of their 
chant their loudest strains to wake us from lives. We believe, with friend Romeo, that 
our slumbers. How delightfal to rove at) Love is an excellent attribute, but fear that 
morning's hour, while the dew is yet fresh his love is turned bid hatred, as he appears lo 
upon the grass! From every twig we may | have nothing but pity left for Old Maids _ 
shake glittering pearls, and our bounding foot- | But we wish to show charity, believing he 
Steps may make the spangled boughs wrem- may have been reduced to this state of feeling 
blingly resign their gems to deck our tresses, | by a disappointment in some of his love af- 
and sparkle on our brows. How exhilirating | fairs. If such be the case, we beg that he 
our wanderings through the fields, when the will consider that ‘all is not dross that has 
laden bushes yield their juicy berries to our | dross in it,” and that there is many a fish in 
ample receptacles, and we bear them away in | the sea as good as ever was caught; and if he 
triumph to grace our tables! And yet other | will try again, he may find the true gem in 
joys have we; our social rides, our mountain | the shape of an Old Maid. J. H. D. 
Stratham. 


parties, our temperance celebrations and pleas- 
ant pie-nics in the great halls of nature, cov- 
ered with the most beautiful carpets, and hung 
thick with luxuriant embroidery, and our 
Sabbath-school festivals in her massive tem- 
ple, with their sylvan roofs—these constitute 
a part, and an important part, of country life. 
Then we have our boat excursions on our dim- 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
Sammer Sunset. 
1 love the Summer sunset hour, 
When earth ts sul) and lair; 
When quiet reigns in every bower, 
And seft tight fils the air. 
Oh, then L love 
Abrond to rove, 
And lay aside all care. 
pled lakelets, from whose mossy shores ma- 
jestic trees bend to the pure waters with be- 
coming reverence, and wavy shrubs bow in 
gracetul dignity to their fair partners beneath 
the surface. Such are our rural pleasures; and 
mingled with all these happy pastimes, blend- | 
ed with the enchanting scenery, there is much | 


When gentle twilight o'er the wood 
Doth her brond mantle cast, 
How sweet, tosit in happy mood, 
’Till day's last beam is past, 
Beneath the bill, 
By sharly rill, 
And wateh night's coming fast. 





And when the sober night comes down, 
Revealing many astar, 
When fields are bathed in deeper brown, 
To think of triends afar, 
And list to bear 
if Voices near— 
Their imaged preseoce share ! 





to arouse profitable thoughts, to lead the heart | 
to search out its inmost recesses, and hold se- } 
cret communication with itself. There is | 
much to draw out the mind in serious reflec- | 
tion upon the past, and calm meditation upon | 
the future; much to move the soul to a holy 
contem platio , ihutes ;: y 
c utem platic n of the attributes of the god a rawe Palit s er 
head, and incline it to offer its sacrifices of And dream of bliss untold. 
thanksgiving, burn its incense of gratitude, | Fayette. 
and raise its orison of love to the Great Au- stig 
thor of all good. Yea, and there is much that 
tends to the cultivation of cheerful serenity, 
and the improvement of our social natures, by | 
binding heart to heart with the fond ties of | 
sympathy and love. But, fair readers, I have | 4 » 
te name, yet in my heart’s deep recesses have I 
nearly exhausted my limits, and [ fear I have, . . ; : : 
; Fi enshrined it «sa pure and holy thing. Oh, 
wearied your patience; yet should you be in- | 
A : ; | who can speak the depth, the worth of a moth- 
terested in this rural epistle, you may hear | zs : 
: : ler’s love! it knows no weariness nor decay.— 
a etalattedl date Fre ery, Other friends may grow cold and unkind, but 
, ; . s 
= havc allen srvageies her | int r , oa the same, it kuows no 
Rural Lane and Grove Retreat, July, 1849. | wish aap chaes aa 4 
ach pemanges- ho can appreciate the worth of her 
counsels and her guidance ? no one, until de- 
prived of them, and when thrown upon him- 
self without a friend to advise, alone to con- 
tend with the trials and temptations, which 
beset us in this dark world of sin and sorrow, 
without the aid of her counsels and sympa- 
thies. And although she may long have 
slumbered with the silent dead, yet her mem 
ory will be asa bright star, guiding him in 
; : ryirtue, and he will almost feel 
In the earliest dawn of my childhood'’s sweet hour, the path of Sedan , a ; ! 
Grief came, with its bitter, its deep-blighting power, that she still treads wi h him the dark path- 
Rett the ties that bound fast my young spirit to earth, way of life. Yes, my mother, 1 can almost 
Crushed my soul's proudest hope iu its earliest birth | jmagine that thou art with me here; 1 seem 
to see thee as thou wert. I see again thy 
siniles of encouragement, and catch thy gen- 
tle tones, just as | heard them in the happy 
days of my childhood, At the quiet twilight, 


Tis evening time,—a holv calm 
Steals softly on my seul; 
Sweet peace suppresses «il alarm, 
Aud joya my heart control, 
i rawse Puith’s eye 


Bavina. 


For the Boston Cultivator 
MY MOTHER. 
How thrills my Geart at the sownd of that 
magic word! and though many years have 
passed since my lips echoed that endearing 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Suffering. | 
1 am tired, I suffer—Oh! would I might rest, | 
Where peace sweetly visits the grief-iaden breast. 
No hope unrequited there darkens the soul, 
Nor shades of regret o’er the spirit can rojl, 


lam tired, I suffer—the sweet blessed past 

Its memories dear o'er my spirit had cast. 

Now, sorrow and suffering are given each day— 
Joy scarcely is mine, ere it passes away ! 


1 am tired, I suffer—yet why thus repine ? 

Thy will, Heavenly Father 1 know it is thine— 

1 bow to thy rod, and will forth in life's field 
Hasten gladly to toil, my heart-murmurs to yield. 





1 am tired, I suffer—yet thank thee for life; 

And though its course wendeth torever mid strife, 
Thy hand, Heavenly Father, will ever direct, 

Thy merey go with me, thy care onward protect. 


lof memory is stirred, and high and holy 


lam tired, I suffer— yet strength on my way, | 
1 trust theu will grant from day onward to day. j 


So gladly | hasten, with faith that thy rod | Upon my weary spirit, how I miss thy gentle | elsewhere for companions in life. There was 
Will guide and will guard me home, home tomy God. | sympathy, for though scarce twenty summers | one who sought to win her, who was good and 





when the busy werld recedes, when the fount! ed home with such a horror of “old maids,” 


thoughts are working, Oh, then, I fondly im-| older sisters; she was addressed by several 
j agine that thy spirit hovers near me, When] different gentlemen in the course of the next} 
| the world looks dark, and trials press heavily | two years, but for some reason, they sought 









































For the Boston Cultivator. too well to attem: 
ois Stance “ , p! to oppose her. Poor, proud, 
bgp NE ~—e TON A wilful creature; she made a laughing stock on 
OR, THE DOWNFALL OF PRIDE.) account of her vanity. When she was mar- 
ried, her brothers and sisters did not appear 
smart enough; some of the guests were pot 


dressed fine enough, and then the house and 
** Good morning,Clara,” said Maria Wheel- | furniture were so old-fashioned, she was quite 


er to Clara Girey, as she met her one morning| ashamed of them. Finally, after suffering 
on her way to the school house; ‘I have sad-| much from Mortification and vexation, she 
news to tell you; hard times for old Mr. New | was married and started for her home in the 
ton’s family !” . sweet southwest; and little was known of her 

‘Why, what is it?’ enquired Clara, ‘“‘is) in her native town, till she returned forsaken 
grandpa Newton sick again?” | and destiwute to her youthful home. Her 

‘No, his misfortune is worse than sick-| friends, pitying her sorrows, seemed willing 
ness, Jane has come home with her three} to let the wave of oblivion roll over the past, 
children, poor and penniless; she was obliged | and cheerluly granted her their assistance, 
to part with every thing valuable she possess- and she is a happier woman now, for she sets 
ed, to get money enough to pay their fare here, | a higher value upon the mind’s beauties than 
besides living as cheap as possible and keep) she does upon external show. Little Willie, 
from starving. I have just — to pe her —— child . has ee to live with his 
ton’s, and Isabella told me all about the sad/ aunt Lucy; his uncle, who was hardly fit to 
cles they had, listening to Jane's story.” attend his proud mother’s wedding is now a 

‘It must be sad indeed; but what is the | wealthy tradesman, and her other children 
cause of it? where is that great piece of pom-| are well provided for by their friends. One 
word about Isabella: she is still living in sin- 





A TRUE STORY—THE NAMES, ONLY, FICTITIOUS, 











posity done up in broadcloth, her husband ” 

‘© She does not know where he is; be ran/ gle blessedness; she says she is too happy at 
away, and to cap the climax, the servant girl | home ever to get married, just for the suke of 
has gone with him! I guess he was notquite| being called Mrs, 
so rich as he pretended to be, and L should not | JENNY, the Green Mountain Girl. 
be afraid to bet one cent, that he borrowed his “~ 
wedding suit.” 

‘© Very likely; but Bell told me when she 
visited them last, she thought they were do- 
ing very weil and gaining property fast.” 

‘Every one thought so, but he got too 
proud to work for a living, and in order to be- 
come independent, embarked his all in one 
grand speculation, which proved a total fail- 
ure. He managed to keep it from Jane, and | 
she never knew but what she had a home of | 
her own, till the rightful owner came to claim | 
his property; when he informed her of 6, 


For the Bostoa Cultivator, 

To my Departed Husband, 

WHOSBK DBATH WAS OCCASIONED BY EXCESSIVE 
r 


His widowed wife doth low in sadness mourn; 

Unwarned, her staff of life fom her is torn, 

Her and her num’rous children thus are lefi— 

Alas! they are of 4 kind friend bereft! 

A Parent's guardian care is Jost them now, 

Yet to the will of God they ail must bow. 

But hope steuls to their hearts. with grief opprest, 

That they may meet in Heaven-— that place of rest! 
Deering. esecca Greca. 








WOMAN, 
truih, the shock was so great as nearly to de- A contemporary remarks :—Who would re- 
prive her of her reason.” main in the garden from whence the flowers 

“ It is truly shocking; but I should think it) have been tuken, or ina grove from which the 
would be a worse blow to her pride, to be; birds have departed, or beneath asky which 
obliged to return to her father and sister in| the stars had forsaken? Let cynics pratile 
such a plight, afterall she bas said about “old | as they may, our existence here without the 
maids,” and “living in the country withthe! presence of the other sex, would be only a 
wild heasts;” I guess she begins to think that ' dark and cheerless void. The light, the 
old maids are quite as respectable and happy | smiles and affections of woman, are the bow 
as married ladies deserted by their hus-| of beauty and promise which spans the life of 
bands !" man from his cradle to his grave. 

Well, [ should think she would be asham- 
ed, every time she thought of the remarks 
she made about her sister Lucy's beau the 
evening she was married, because his coat was 
not made in the latest fashion! She said, if 
she had known he was coming dressed so 
shubbily, she should not have invited Mr. | 
Lewis to be one of the groomsmen; and Bell's | 
dress was such an odd color, she guessed Mr. 
Lewis would think they were all antedilu- 


vians. But I must stop my cabbling and ron . : 
home; tell your scholars you met a very inter- | his more lively companions when he enters 
esting and talkative friend this morning who the sacred temple appropriated to the worship 
detained you from coming sooner; good bye} ©! ‘he Most Hight Why does he take bis 
Clara, Lhope Jane will not be tov proud to| seat with a gravity so unnatural for one of his 
speak to us now, if we do wear calico dres-| Years? Why gazes he so earnestly on the 
ses.”” man of God, as he rises aud opens the Sacred 
“ [hope not; good bye Maria.” Volume?) When the common and oft-repeat- 
ed words, ‘let us pray,” fall on bis ear, why 


After reading the conversation between ’ ; 
Maria Wheeler and Clara Grey about their] 40¢s he rise and bow bis strong manly form 
in meek, humble prayer? Why does he press 


old schoolmate, Jane Newton, perhaps, kind 

reader, you would like to learn something | forward to the Altar to partake of the broken 
more respecting this proud, unfortunate lady. | body and shed blood of Jesus Christ? Why 
[ will endeavor to give you a brief sketch of | 'S allthis? Why has this noble, talented, 
her past history, hoping others may profit by wealthy, accomplished youth—so well adapt- 
her sad experience. Grandpa Newton, as we ed to enjoy the pleasures, amusements and 
used to call Jane’s father, was a man much| V@nities of the world—why has he renounced 
esteemed by all who knew him, but most of them all—the theatre, the ball-room, the so- 
all, beloved by bis family, which was quite cial party, the brilliant saloon, where he se 
large. Together, he and his amiable wife| S'p the sparkling waters of death, the gaming 
endeavored to train up their children in the table, and his dissipated associates, for the 
way they should go, and fit them for useful-| Society of the humble Christian, the sober 
ness. Afier Miss Jane left the district school | Payer-meeting, and house of God? He-feets 
she was sent to an academy to complete her| tat to worship the Creator of the Universe, 
education; but instead of seeking to adorn her the Author and Preserver of his existence, is 
mind with the pearl of wisdom, she only| tee wisdom, enobling and elevating to the 
sought to decorate her person with fine cloth-| Soul. He feels that to fear Him who can cre- 
ing and gay ornaments; and at the close of| #e¢ and who can destroy, and who hath power 
the first term, she left school prouder and| ‘© cast both soul and body into hell, is recti- 
vainer than ever, with her head filled withthe| tude. He knows by happy experience, that 
soft smatterings of the students. She return-| 10 !ove Him, who so loved the world that he 
gave hisonly begotten Son to die for its re- 
demption, is real, substantial happiness. But 
what secret, powerful influence induced that 
young manto taro his feet from the down- 
ward road that leads to death into the path 


| for the Boston Cultivator, 
A SISTER'S INFLUENCE, 

| What sight is more lovely than a modest, 
| unassuming, pious young man?) Behold bim 
| as on the Sabbath morn, witn Bible, Question 
and Sabbath-school book in hand, he wends 
his way to the sanctuary. Mark the subdued 
expression of his countenance, the calm, se- 
rious look, the s/ow, measured step. Why 
should he suppress that smile as he passes 
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she could hardly endure the presence of her 


——— 





Lenta Linwoon. | have passed o'er ne, yet have known and | noble, but she coldly scorned him, because he 
| felt full well, what this world hath of bitter- | was not proud enough to suit her fine fancy; 
| mess; and [ have learned that what seems to] at last, while spending a few weeks with her 
the youthful eye so bright and fair, hath ase-| friends in a distant village, she was intro 
cret sting; and though hope and fancy have @/ duced toa young fop, whose fine dress and 
thousand witching lures, yet life is full of | smooth tongue so won upon her fancy, she was 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
MARRIAGE, | 
Mr. Editor :—I am a constant reader of the 
Cultivator, and am highly interested in the 

perusal of the various articles of your able = : 

correspondents, although I have never before | stern realities. Yet though — wets po | 
offered my humble mite by way of contribut- | }s crowded into the few er - Sake 
ing to its columns. I now do so, in answer | istence, much of magne teens STS 
to our friend Romeo, who we think must have 
bestowed all his love on some object, (to us 
unknown,) as he appears to have but very lit- 
tle remaining for the fair sex. He seems to 
consider our friend Laura Pry in a very criti- 
cal situation. Now if Laura Pry's article 
was ‘‘ the last effort to throw off disease,” we } 
think she is much more likely to recover than 


streams where we may taste true happiness, | 4 


sailor who went two voyages to sea, the 
Did we helleve that Romeo has had more expe- 


j 


anxious to have an interview with him, hop- 


ing thereby to gain some useful instruction; (of rest, Where nought shall ever enter to dis-| the safety of her child. 
and if that be the case, we do not wonder that | turl the peace or mar the purity of its bliss-| to the good old people to give their child 
the keeping of a stranger, but they knew her | 





the fire of his love is nearly extinguished. | ful inhabitants, VIOLA. 











bitter cap; there are around us a thousand! cy for love. They met often, and as each 


where we may quench our thirst at the fount! became quite fond of each other; and befor 
of intellectual, moral and sovial pleasures.—| she had finished her sojourn he had asked and 
| But though this world seems bright and fair,) obtained her consent to an immediate union, 
land many pleasures might attend opon thy They according!y returned to her father's in 
steps, yet | would not call thee back, mother, | dashing style, with a splendid equipage, ber- 
for a brighter, happier home is thine, beyond | rowed of course; you ought to have seen the 
friend Romeo, whose article reminds us of the | the skies; and though much I miss thy coun- proud girl as she entered the church the next 
| sels and thy sympathy, yet t would not—Ohb, | Sabbath, and brushed past her former associ- 
first as cook, and the second, over-board !— | no, I cannot wish thee back again, to mingle! ates with her stately beau, and entered the old 
lin the chequered scenes of life; but I would, family pew. Poor old Mrs, Newton! how 
rience than St. Paul, we should be extremely | when life’s toilsome journey shail end, go to} sorrowful she looked, as she sat there busied 
| meet thee at the portals of that blest haven! ig deep thought; her heart was trembling for | 
























of the righteous, and established them upon iI 
the rock Christ Jesus? Was ita sister's in- — |\)) 
fluence, a sister’s care? Ah, indeed it was, ht 
with the blessing of God attending it, that ! 

, 


produced this glorious change. 

At the early age of five, Clarence Williams 
was deprived of atather’s care and control; 
aod though blessed with the counsel of a ju- 
dicious, pious mother, he grew up a head- 
strong, wayward youth; quick and impetuous 
in his passions when opposed, but when not 
irritated, of a mild aod affectionate disposi- 
tion. His mother endeavored to restrain his 
fierce passions, by her calin firmness, but all 
her eflorts were insufficient to eradicate the 
strong natural propensities of his fiery tem- 
perament. He had a sister three years older 
than himself, who was as lovely and amiable 
as the most fond, devoted mother could de- 
sire. She early devoted herself toChrist and 
had ever loved the life of a meek, consistent 
Christian, On ber, the mother placed her \ 
chief reliance. Atthe death of her husband, WAGE 
Mrs. Williams was left in possession of se- 
veral thousand doliars and the neat little cot- 
tage and farm which she had since occupied. 
Here they lived happily tll the death of the 
mother, which mouruful event occurred, when 


duped into the belief that she really loved 
tim, and he, smitten by her pleasing manners 
for she could he very agreeable,) mistook fan- 


ried to be as agreeable as possible, they soon 








It was a severe trial | 
to | 

































































Fanny was sixteen. Mrs. Williams was an 
invalid more than two years, and was prepar- 
ed tor her last change; but during her illness, 
her mind was muc hdisturbed on the account 
ot herson, She woeld often ask herself, who 
will watch over him, who will control him, 
who will curb his recklessness and guide him 
to the truth, when Lam gone ? To her Heav. 
enly Father she would resort, and pour out 
her steong desires and complaints. One day 
she said to Fanny, who had been her nurse 
during her sickness, ‘come near tome, my 
dear daughter, L wish to speak to yeu on an 
important sulyect. You have heheld my wes 
emaciated frame tor months, daily becoming 
with a 





more so; you have watched over me 
solicitude that could arise from no other cause 
than your unbounded love for your only sur- 
viving parent The truth must have fore ed 
itself upon your mind ere this, that soon, it 
called to part 


” 


may be very soon, you will be 
with me, to behold my face no more, 
Oh mother,dear moth r,"exe laimed Faony, 


who had always waived the sutject when al- 


luded to, do not talk so, do not pain me thus, 


fuleye. But this was her mother’s desire, 
and she therefore complied with the arrange- 
ment. He was eighteen years of age, an in- 
telligent, promising youth, fullof warm im- 
pulses, kind and gentle to his friends, but 
still reckless and daring, impetuous in his 
pursuits, and when opposed, violent and reso- 
lute. He was possessed of just such a nature 
as would be most liable to become perverted 
under such influences as he was to he placed 


During the first year of his college life, he 
was provounced by his fellow students the 
most open hearted, generous man amongst 
them; ever ready, ever willing to oblige, frank 
and sincere in his manners, unsuspecting and 
coufiding. Though he sometimes lost the Te- 
spect of his associates hy his rashness, yet 
he soon again gained their confidence and es- 
teem, for how could any one be long offended 
with such an agreeable, noble companion as 
Clarence Williams? Quick of apprehension, 
he made rapid advancement in his studies, 
aud when at the close of the year he visited 
his home, it was with a feeling of thankful 





I beseech you!” 


‘My dear Fanny,” she replied ‘fpninful as 
this is to you I feel that | must speak while 
strength is left me, for T look upon my disso- | 
lurion as ceriain and speedy. { know it, my 
therefore, compose yourself and listea 

I have but one 
[ can part from 


chi d; 
calimdy to what [ have to say, 
regret on leaving this world, 
you wi bout pain, deeply and fervently as I 
love you,” here she pressed her lips to her 
daughter's cheek, ‘for four years have I seen 
you walking in all the commandments of the 
For you, I do not fear; 
are dangers 


Lord blameless, 
though | am aware that there 
around you, and temptations thick in) your 
pach, yet still [feel that you will come off con- 
1 than for His 
grace is sufficient for you. But Clarence, On 
Clarence !' and the mother, who thought that 
she had committed all her care to the Lord, 
buried her face in her hands and wept like 
David mourning for bis son, Absalom ! 


querer, and more conquerer, 


Partially regaining her composure, she 
asked, “in whose hand do J, can Lt leave him, 
my dear child 2?” then meekly and resignedly 
raising her eves to Heaven she answered, “1 
leave iny orphans in the hands of Him who 
has been tome the widow's God. My dear 
daughter,” said she, taking ber hand, “1 have 
a selemn request to make, and one of no little 
importance, [ know thatyou love your broth 
er, and that for no small reason would you 
ever desert him, but I foresee that his rash 
ness will lead him into maoy difficulties and 
dangers that will cause you much uneasiness 
and trouble, On you Lrely to prove his guar 
dian Angel, and if departed spirits a 
mivetto watch over earthly friends tet th 








re 





flection console and animate yeu, when near- 

ly overcome by discouragement, empted, tried 
aud ready to falter in your duty, that your 
mother's eye and smile are upon you, Your 
God will reward you, Threw around your 
brother the shield of a sister's love, @ sister's 
gentle influence, a sister's watchful care min 

aled with a father’s stern control and a moth 

er's enduring love, and never despair, hat 
what you shall win him to love the blessed 
Saviour, however dark may be the prospect. 
Nay, my dear child,” said she, grasping ber 
hand still closer and drawing her still nearer 
to her, ‘promise me that you will do all tor 
him that Lcould do; that you will never de- 
serthim, though he be loaded with disgrace 
and infamy; nay, were he even condemned on 
the gallows to die, promise me that you will 
never abandon him!” When that dying moth- 
er gazed upon her daughter's face, and beheld 
her pallid cheek, as if horror-struck at the 
picture drawn, ber lips parted as if the power 
of speech was denied her; ber chin quivering 
with the strong emotions of her soul, her bos- 
om heaving with sighs, as if the pent up ag- 
ony of her heart would find vent; and then 
with a flood of tears she threw herself into 
her arms and exclaimed, ‘you have done 
every thing for me my mother, and can I re- 
fuse your last dying request? No, mother, | 
solemaly promise you that f will obey your 
requiremeats, that I will shield my brother as 
That mother then 
g too much of her 


you woulu shield him,” 
feared that she was requiri 
gentle, sensitive daughter, and raising her 
eyes to Heaven murmured, “Oh, Father, I 
thank thee for this child; then pressing her 
toher heart, exclaimed, “it is enough, 1 feel 
that my son will yet be a Christian and an 
ambassador for Christ, and Lean now die in 
peace.” Shethen called for Clarence, avd 
alter conversing with him solemaly and seri- 
ously, she closed by saying, ‘my children, { 
soon must leave you; to your Heavenly Fath- 
er t commit you,” and added, “Clarence, 
Fanny tas promised to be to you a father, 
mother and sister, and well I know she wall 
fulfil the sacred task imposed upon her.— 
Never grieve her, never offend her, never 
cause at lush of shame to crimson her cheek, 
bat love her, cherish her, be to hera brother 
Remember your mother's dying counsel, and 
Strive to meet her in Heaven. Remember, I 
shall expect to see you there!" 

Five years after the event last narrated, 
Clarence Williams stood with tearful eye by 
his sister's side, and pressing her to his heart 
gave hera long, farewell kiss, ere he depart. 
ed tor the University, which was to be his 
home for the next four years. With gloomy 
forebodings Fanny suffered him to leave her, 
to go forth into the world exposed to Its 





ness, nearly allied to pride, with which Pan- 
ny regarded the improvement of mind as well 
as person of her handsome, adored brother.- 

He was accompanied by Augustus Somers, a 
fellow-student, of whom he had often written 
to Fanny in glowing terms. With much 
pleasure, she perceived the influence that this 
emiatle youth had exerted over her inexperi- 
enced brother, and it was witha feeling of 
confident satisfaction, that she saw him de- 
part to comimence his second year’s studies.— 
Bat how delusive are all earthly prospects !— 
Ere four months had elapsed he wrote to her, 
requesting a remittance, alledging that it was 
necessary for him to inerease his expenses.— 
Without any misgivings, Fanny applied to 
Mr. Mantred, their guardian, who immedi- 
ately forwarded the desired sum, and it was 
not tll a few months after, when she received 
another letter to the same purpose, that her 
Suspicions were excited; but she did not men- 
tion them to Mr. Manfred, for, reasoned she, 
if he has become a spendthrift, would not Au- 
gustus Somers have mentioned it to me in 
sone of his letters; would he conceal it tor 
fear of injuring my feelings? That would 
not be acting friendly, and surely he is our 
friend. [dare not let him know that I sus- 
pect my highminded brother, and will say 
nothing about it. The second letter was soon 
followed by a third, and then Fanny thought 
that it was time to investigate the matier,— 
Ske inentioned her fears to their guardian, and 
wih his advice and permission wrote to Au 


entreated, till he was again restored to favor. 
He explained to her how he had been Jed 


had no power to re‘urn, 


to apply for any extra allowances. 


iety and grief, and as she recalled to his mind 
his mother’s dying counsel, he was much af- 
fected and appeared penitent Fanuy wrote 
to Mr. Mantred requesting permission to re- 
main with her brother till his studies were 
completed. In answer she received the fol- 
lowing letter— 

Miss Williams,—I regret that I am under 
the painful necessity of informing you that the 
Bank, in which most of your property was in 
vested, has tailed, and you are bankrupts. 1 
thought it not best to conceal the truth longer 
from you, as Clarence soon completes his 
minority. 








Your cottaze yet remains, and | 
find upon the examination of your affairs, that 
there are sufficient funds lett to enable your 
brother to finish his educaiion. You are at 
liberty to remain with hin it you prefer it, 
Your's respectfully, 
W. MANFRED. 

When Fanny had perused this letter she 
buried her face in her hands, and remaining 
silent a few moments, committed her ways to 
the Lord; then witha smile, she placed itin 
her brother's hand, saying, ‘‘read,” but ere 
he had closed it, he threw i* on the floor ina 
paroxysm of rage. The most cutting oaths 
tell from his lips; he blamed every one, and 
cursed himselt, because he had not been more 
prodigal while he possessed the means, al- 
though under the control of another. ‘Fool 
that I was,” said he, ‘‘why did not I insist 
upon having my own property to spend! and 
for years 1 have consvled myself with the 
thought that next year it would he my own, 
and I could doas 1 pleased with it, but in- 
stead of this, here | am, huimbugeed out of 
the whole of it!” How that sister's heart 
sank within heras she heard this unfeeling 
speech, for she perceived his penitence was 
not sincere. She atempted not to reason 
with him till the following day. She then 
seated herself by his side, and taking hi- 
hand said, “Clarence do not despair, we will 
reduce our expenses, and rent our cottage, | 
wili remain here to assist you, only renounce 
your evil habiis, leave your wicked associates 
and we wili yetbe happy. Thus did she at- 
tempt to console him! Her mother’s mild 





gustus, to inform them of the trath, and was 
horror-struck to learn that their worst fears 
were confirmed. But so well had Clarence 
acted his part, that Augustus had never even 
suspected him. He had become intimate with 
some of the worst characters in the fwstit- 
tion, and led astray unknown to his friend, 
until now. These ariful young men had long 
secretly determined to secure him their vic- 
tim; knowing his generosity, and also the fact, 
that he was possessed of a large patrimony, 
they felt that his purse would be mutually 
shared with them, and liberally offered to re- 
lieve them of whatever expenses or difficul- 
ties they might incur. And so the event 
proved. Augustus wrote, that from commenc- 
ing as an accomplice in all the wild schemes of 
his fellows, he had become their ring-leader 
in every daring exploit they could devise, and 
added, that she had better comply with his 
last request, otherwise his guilt would be dis- 
covered, and as a consequence, he would be 
expelled from college. The watchful eye of 
his friend was upon the daring youth during 
the remainder of the year, and restrained him 
from farther excess, notwithstanding all the 
jeers and oaths of his wicked companions.— 
His progress was rapid, and he was consider- 
ed by his teachers as one of the most exem- 
plary youths in the College. When he visited 
his sister, as on the preceding year, she for- 
bore to allude to the subject, till the evening 
before he was toreturn. Augustus and her- 
self then conversed freely and affectionately 
with him, for they trembled at the idea of his 
returning with no kind friewd near to watch 
over and console him, for Augustus had just 
graduated. Clarence was not yet hardened, 
appeared much affected, and was sure that he 
should be able to withstand all temptations, — 
In the morning, Fanny was called to part with 
these two dear friends, as Augustus was to 
pass the year with his parents at the sunny 
South. All things had passed pleasantly till 
the year had nearly expired, when Mr. Man- 
fred received a letter, stating that he must 
inke Clarence from the College, as they had 
recently diseovered that he was intemperate, 
addicted to gaming, and that to meet bis ex 
penses he had resorted to larceny and other 
crime. Whata blow to the tender hearted 
Fanny! Her idolized brother a criminal! 
and were her mother’s fears then to be real- 
ized?) With a firm resolution, based on the 
promise given to her dying mother, she he- 
sought their guardian to suffer her to go to 
her brother, and to intercede in his favor,— 
She felt that other friends she had none, for 
Augustus had deserted her, had broken the 
vow he made on parting—that she should he 
his—for he had not even written to her. Now, 
her cup of misery was full; alone she stood in 
the world; she felt that she had something to 
live for—to reclaim that wandering, erring 
brother. How much good she might do she 
knew not, but she nerve d her heart for the 
task. Obtaining consent, she flew on the 
wings of love to Clareace, she pleaded, she 


blue eye beamed encouragement, and she felt 
that she could dare all things; and well did 
she perform her task. The year was com- 
pleted and her brother graduaied with dis- 
tinguished honors. Oh, how Fanny's heart 


step by step into the vortex of guilt, until he | from her high purpose. ' 
and that he chose | ter's enduring love could devise was tried to 
rather to obtain money by unlawful means, u 
than to appeal to his guardian, who at the | she entered the prison, and seating herself by 
commencement of the year had forbidden him | bis side, i 

He dear- | arou d his neck, saying, “Clarence, dear 
ly loved his sister and was moved by her aux- | brother, do you recollectone year ago this 








: | dey after day, week afier week she was unre- 
misting in her attentions, and swerved not 
Every art that a sis- 


! 


ouch his heart, but of no avail. One evening 


affectionately entwined her arm 


levening ? do you remember,” continued she, 


| ‘how you bounded tnto my room, your whole 
| soul in your countenance radiant with joy, 
land handed me your Diploma?” As if to 
{shut out the paintul recollection, he turned 
/from her and replied with more than usual 

feelings, “Ah, but too well, for even then I 

was deceiving you, and the light of your pure, 

approving eye, added stings to my guilty con- 
| science; and as my mother’s dying counsel 
|rushed through my mind, [ felt myself un- 
| worthy of such a parent and sucha sister, and 
| wished to sink into annihilation!” Fanny, 
| pressing her lips to his cheek, answered, 

‘* By that mother’s memory, your sister's 
happiness, your own, and your eternal welfare 
[ heseech you to repent of your sins, and turn 
to your Saviour.” 

She was interrupted, the door was thrown 
open, and Augustus Somers stood before them. 
Faony forgot the pastin her joy and surpriae 
in beholding this loved, long-lost friend, and 
rushed into his arms as he advanced to meet 
her. He pressed her to his heart, then hold- 
ing her from him, exclaimed in tones of min- 
gled surprise and tenderness, ‘can this be 
the youthful, lovely blooming Fanny Wil- 
liams, whom I first met four years ago this 
day 7" And comtioued he with mourntul re- 
gret, “have I contributed, though anint ntion- 
ally to rob those cheeks of theirbloom? Oh, 
Fanny, Fanny, the world has used you most 
uukindly ,most cruelly!” After aflectionately 
greeting her brother, he led her to a seat, and 
there within those prison walls, he briefly re- 
lated that his father confessed on his death- 
hed that he had intercepted his letters, as he 
had other views relative to him. He spoke 
of his grief and surprise at her silence and 
supposed perfidy, and of his joy, when he as- 
certained the truch, though accompanied with 
the mournful knowledge of the duplicity and 
cruelty of his otherwise kind and much re- 
spected parent, and also, that upon his death, 
he had immediately hastened to the cottage 
aod there, for the first time, had learned her 
misfortunes, and, that upon the wings of love 
he had flown to the prison to comfort and con- 
sole her, toredeem his promise, to make her 
his brde! 

Fanny gently withdrawing her hand from 
his, calmly replied, ‘under what different 
circumstances do we meet from what | antic- 
ipated when last we parted!” She torhore to 
dwellupon her trials and sufferings in the 





beat with joy as she thought, he has not been 
expelled; he has received his edueation! But 
Oh, whatareverse! The following day he 
was accused of forgery, arresvedt and found 
guilty! He had lost at the gaming table, and 
forged to the amount of a thousand dollars. — 
He was thrown into confinement, and at bis 
trial, was seutenved to five’ year’s imprison- 
ment. Though Fanny had resided under the 
saine rool with him during the past year, she 
had not mistrusted the truth, Clarence would 
steal irom his room after the family had re- 
tired to rest, meet his wicked associates, and 
spend the night in gaming! When he was 
arrested, Fanny was frantic with grief! At 
the expiration of a week, she became calm 
and was able to visit him, Naturally sens- 
itive, his degradation had so wrought upon 
his feelings that he refused to speak to her, 
and she was forced to leave him with a heavy 
heart. She visited him daily for several 
weeks, but so morose and silent had he be- 
come, that no entreaties would prevail upon 
him to uiter one word. One day, when with 
tears she was beseeching him to speak to her, 
to answer her, to let her hear the sound of his 
voice once more, if it was but one word, he 
raised his hand, and with an oath felled her 
to the earth, saying, “there, you have your 
one word!” Assoon as she recovered her- 
self, she rose and left him. She returned 
home and retired to her room, and there in 
solitude she wept and prayed. And shall | 
leave him thus, thought she, with no one to 
care for him ? have I done all that Lcan do— 
shall I despair?) My friends urge me to 
abandon him, they have long endeavored to 
convince me that he has forfeived tne title ot 
brother, and that the promise | made my dy- 
ing parentisno longer binding; and shall 1 
believe them?) She drew a sinall miniature 
from her bosom, and gazed long and thought- 
fully upon the calm, placid features; at iength 
she firmly exclaimed, ‘no, my movher, I will 
redeem my promise, he is still my brother, 
and [ never will desert him, though L follow 
him to the gallows; my life shall be spcnt for 
his good, and if | win him back to virtue, I 
shall not have lived in vain, and if Ido no: 
succeed, I shall enjoy the consciousness that | 
have done my duty! The shining talents 
which have become perverted by bad influ- 
ences, and which are competent to grace the 
puloit, bar, or halls of legislature, shall never 
he lost to the world, through my neglect, my 
anfaithfulness! She knelt in solemn prayer, 
and arose, strengthened and refreshed. The 
next morning found this devoted sister again 
by her brother's side, and, as if to atone for 
his previous cruelty, he answered her enquir- 
tes, though he showed no signs of penitence. 
A long year passed in this manner. Clar- 








Snares and temptations, from under her watch- 








ence was unkind and cruel to his sister, while 








presence of Clarence, and resolutely added, 
“DT will never desert my brother, and can never 
be your’s till he is liberated." Clarence was 
much affected by this new manifestation of 
his sister's devotion, and attempied to speak, 
but his heart was too full and the words died 
upon his lips. Fanny perceiving his emo- 
tion, hastily brushed the gathering tear from 
hereye, then whispering low to Augustus, 
tremblingly enquired, *‘would you wed dis- 
grace, would you link your fate with the sis- 
ter of acriminal.’? Without replying, he plac- 
ed her arm within his own, and drew her from 
the place. As they proceeded to her lodgings 
every argument was used by him that artcould 
devise or love suggest, to induce her to aban- 
don ber purpose, but to no avail. When she 
informed him of Clarence’s cruelty to her, he 
urged her with passionate eloquence to leave 
so unworthy a brother, to desert him, to give 
him up. 

** Aud do you thue counsel me,” replied she 
reprovingly, to ‘‘hetray the sacred trust im- 
posed ou me by my dying mother? Go, leave 
me, and no jonger call yourself my friend, 
when you seek to persuade me to violate my 
own conscience, todo wrong!” Augustus did 
not reply, his thoughts had taken a new turn, 
anew idea had suggested itself, perhaps a 
wild scheme, but his purpose was formed; he 
tazerly atiempted its execuion. The ensu- 
ing day he drew up a petition, in behalf of 
Clareuce, and atier obtaining a sufficient 
number of names, presented it to the Legis- 
lature. He was successful, Clarence was lib- 
eraied, andere one month had elapsed, they 
found themselves ouce more in their own cot- 
lage. 

Fanny’s nature could hold out no longer; it 
gave way, and for weeks her life was despair- 
elof. She raved incessantly of her brother, 
her dear Clarence! How that brother's heart 
smote him as he watched by her side! Her 
vrayers, her entreaties, his mother's dying 
counsel, ‘‘never to offend her, never to grieve 
her,” his cruel, wicked conduct, her patient 
forbearance, and more than sisterly love, was 
all spread out before him, like a map to his 
mind's eye in vivid colors, and he felt that he 
would give worlds, did he possess them, to 
recal the irrevocable past! He was a sincere 
penitent! He sought forgiveness of his God 
and felt that he was pardoned! As he hung 
over his insensible sister and listened to her 
piteous lamentations in her wild deliram, he 
would exclaim, “Oh, Fanny, Fanny, was it 
necessary that for my conversion thou shouldst 
die! O, my sister, whata sacrifice!” Au 
gustus’ grief was forgotten in Clarence’s ag- 
ony! And when atthe ciose of a calm sleep 
she awoke and eazed consciously upon these 
two frieuds, they were forced to leave the 

















room, for fear their emotions would prove fa- 
tal to their patient. When sufficiently recov- 
ered to be informed of the change in Clar- 
ence, she exclaimed, 

‘Tt is enough, Oh, my mother, [ have not 
lived and suffered in vain.” 

Her recovery was rapid, for she had not a 
wish ungratitied, and the happiness of all 
three knew no bounds. The loss of their 
wealth was not even thought of in their joy- 
Augustus had a competence sufficient to satis- 
fy a prince. And when Mr. Manfred reveal- 
edtothem the truth, that their inherirance 
was still their own, and begged forgiveness for 
the stratagem he had used in order to prevent 
Clarence from obtaining his property when he 
became of age. Fauny, by the suggestion of 
Augustus, generously transferred her portion 
to her brother. Fanny felt that Mr. Manfred 
might have trusted her with his secret, but 
he informed her that such was herlove for her 
brother that he feared, if her portion was not 
withheld, and she, ignorant of that fact, that 
it would be shared with hin. 

And now, kind reader, we will leave them. 
You behold in Clarence the youth who was 
introduced to you at the commencement of 
this sketch, reclaimed by a sister's influence, 
and now preparing himself to preclaim the 
unsearchable riches of grace to his fellow mor- 
tals! Let no one, however obscure, think or 
Say that they have no influence. Let po one 
think, because they cannot do some great 
thing—give their body to be burned at the 
stake, wear out their lives in a heathen land, 
or leave their bones to bleach on the sands in 
some foreign country, that they can do no 
good. Opportunities daily occur, by which 
wecan biess our fellow creatures. We are 
not only accountable fur the fluence that we 
exert over others, but first, we have an in- 
fluence over ourselves; what I mean by this is, 
that the thoughts we suffer ourselves to in- 
dulge, govern our actions, and serve to form 
our characters; and as our characters are, such 
will be the influence we shal! exert over those 
with whom we associate. I view of this 
so'emn responsibility, let us see that we prop- 
erly cultivate our minds, restrain our pas- 
sions, and ever manifest that charity that 
“hopeth all things, endureth all things,” when 
we can faithfully perform our duty to our- 
selves, our neighbor and our God, so that, in- 
stead of condemning our fallen brother, we 
can pity and console him, reflecting that, 
perhaps, had our circumsiances and tempta- 
tions been his, like him had we fallen, 


E E. G. 





WIT AND HUMOR, 





Nor Guttty —A lawyer ina neighbormg parish, 
celebrated for his talent and shrewdiess, was ap- 
plied to by a certnia criminal to defend hin for the 
comission of a Migrant offence, punishable with 
imprisonment for life The lawyer told his client 
that he feared his ingenuity could not save bins that 
the facts WEE Loo pliin. + ut,” said he. as a last 
resort, get your friends 10 have a horse ready wear the 
court house door—and if the jury flud you guilty, you 
must break for it” 

The trix} came on, the case was argued, and the 
prisoner, getting as tar from the seat of justice as he 
could, anxious'y awaited hisfate The j ry camein, 
and the prisover prepared to heer bis doom. The 
verdict was‘ not gailty,” but the foreman of the jury 
pronouncing the word vot alinost in a whisper, the 
word guilty only reached the prisoner's ear. With 
one bound he cleared the bar roshed out of the cour- 
house, mounted the horse, which he put to the best 
of his speed, and has never since bees heard of— 
leaving the lawyer to whistle for his fee and “ do- 
ing” his friends out of « first-rate saddle nag. [New 
Orleans Picayune. 





A gentleman was making fun of a sack whicha 
lady wore. * You had better keep quiet or Tl give 
you the sack,” replied the lady arehly. “ Lshouldbe 
most happy,” was the gallant’s response. “if you 
would give it to me as it is with yourself inside of it.” 


Lone Since —A lady. who had been very submis- 
sive before marriage. was observed by a friend to use 
her tongue pretty freely xfer. “ There was atinel 
almost imagined she had nove” * Yes,” said the 
husband with asigh, “* but rr is VERY LONG SINCE.” 
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CHARADES, PUZ 





For the tsoston Culuwator, 
Geographical Enigma, 
Tam composed of 25 letters 
My 1183 155is ariverin Virginia, 
My 2242S8is a ea in Asia. 
My 8425 is a county in Georgia. 
My 24 1216 211 is a county in North Carolina, 
My 10 44S isa town in Russia 
My 202242148 [Sis a river in South America, 
My 2417714 20 is ariver in Europe. 








My 8719 isis a city in Pera 

My $46 23 21 is a county in Virginia. 

My 2: 235S8isatown in New thanpshire. 

My whole was ove of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the thirtieth Congress NA. T. 





Puzzle. 

An article, three-fourths of an appellation used by 
workmen, the beight of fashion, hua'f of a species of 
bird, two-thirds of a metal, two-fifths of a fluid, a 
preposition, and a consouant will shew you a wel- 


vile messenger. PrP. P. WwW. 
Conundrum. 

Why is a cherry pie like a counterfeit half dollar? 

B. 8. 


Geometrical Question. 

The diffrence between the diameters of two cir- 
cles is 14 inches, and the difference of their arens L030 
square inches: now if the Jess circle be equal in di- 
ameter to each of the forward wheels of a carringe, 
and the large one equal to each of che hind ones, how 
many revolutions will each wheel make in pertorm- 
ing a journey of forty miles ? a. We 

Anewers to our Inst. 

Enigma—Elizabethtown 


Conundrum— Because it has no scRUPLES. 

Arithmetical Qnestion— 6, 9, 12, 15 and 15-20ths,re- 
pectively, are the numbers to be divided, each giving 
3-20ths. 
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Published weekly, on Saturday mornings, by 
OTIS BREWER: 
To whom ull letters and payers, whether in- 
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y No letters wail be taken from the Post Oilice 
unless the postage is paid. 
ar Wi Ire subseriber be so good as to make 
himself acquninted with the very valuable informa- 
tion connected with our terms, Which may be found 
on the last page 








Ar of the Canada. 

SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Canada arrived at New York 
on Saturday, bringing Paris dates to the eve- 
ning of the 9th, London to the 10:h, and Liv- 
erpool to the 11th of August, 

At Liverpool, every department of trade 
was ina healthy state when the steamer left 
Harvest operaiions have commenced under 
favorable auspices, and advices from different 
agricultural districts speak of the crops as 
giving good promise of abundant yield through- 
out the kingdom; the grain markets therefore 
have heen a good deal depressed. Indian 
Corn is in rather better demand, owing part- 
ly to the depressed prices and partly to some 
reports of potato rot. 

The export trade of the Kingdom, as ap 
pears from the returns of the Board of Trade, 
The increase of the first 
six months of the present year over the last is 
about three and three-quarters millions of 
pounds, The greatest increase is in cotton 
goods and cotton yarn, metals, woollen and 
linen manulactures, and yarns. 

From the weekly returns of the Bank of 
England, it appears that the stock of bullion 
in the Bank is now about fourteen and a half 
millions sterling, having slightly decreased 
during the last few weeks. 

The London Morning Chronicle quotes 
American stocks, without comment, as fol- 
lows:—U.S. 6 per cents 108 to 1081 2; all 
New York fives at 97 to 98; Pennsylvania 
fives 801-2 to 811-2; Massachusetts fives 
1041-2; New York City tives 94 tu 95. 

England.—The English papers chronicle 
the progress of the Queen's visit to Ireland, 
and the atlendant proceedings, ai great length. 
The Royal party arrived in Cork on the 2d 
inst., at night, where the authorities were 
caught napping, as they had not expected the 
visit so soon by 24 hours. The Royal Squad- 
ron sailed from Cork on Saturday, and soon 
afier their arrival at Kingstown, Her Majesty 
and suite disembarked, and proceeded to Duby 
lin by railway. The reception of the Queen 
at Cove, Kingstown, and Dublin, was en- 
thusiastic in the highest degree. 

The cholera continues constantly on the in- 
crease, The deaths in the London district, 
which by last week's advices were 733, reach- 
ed 926; there were 578 cases on Wednesday, 
and 253 deaths on Thursday. 559 cases and 
241 deaths in Manchester and the neighbor 
hood. Some additional cases are reported, 
bat the manufacturing districts, up to thir 
time, have been happily spared from the 
scourge. Bristol seems to be greatly improv- 
ing. At Plymouth and all along the south 
west coast, the epidemic seems still to pre- 
vail to a very alarming degree. In Wales the 
mortality has been very considerable, but the 
south east coast has generally escaped the vis- 
itation. During the last few days the heat of 
the weather has heen excessive. 

France.—On the 3d inst. the Minister of 
Finance laid before the Assembly a statement 
of the Treasury for the last ten days, showing 
that there had been a constantly increasing 
deficit ducing that period. From this expose 
it appears that the revolution of 1848 added 
two hundred and sixty-five millions to the ex- 
penditures; on the other hand it reduced the 
proceeds of the indirect taxes 150 millions, 
the 45 centimes additional not covering the 
deficit, the rea! deficit of 1849 will be a4 mil- 
lions. The total deficit on the first of January 
next, will be 550 millions, just about 21 wnil- 
lien pounds sterling. The expenditure of 
1850 will be 1590 millions, and the receipts 
are estimated at 1290 millions, leaving a deti- 
ciency of 350 millions, including the tax on 
potable liquors to meet all these difficulties. 

M. Passy demands a new loan of two hun- 
dred millious—about eight millions sterling 
he asks leave to annul—the reserve of the 
sinking fuud to re-impose the tax on potable 
liquors in another shape— to create other taxes 
aud for carryins on the public works—to have 
power to issue treasury bonds to the exient he 
may require. 

Joly, a correspond ent of the London Chron- 
icle, writing from Paris, Thursday evening, 
says the particulars of the manner in which 
tbe fival settlement of the amnesty question 
between Austria and Sardinia took place are 
not yet Known beyond the fact that it is not 
precisely in the terms originally spoken of. — 
The great and important fact is that peace 
has been ultimately sigued. Col. Edar Ney 
is to leave Paris to-morrow for Rome, and 
willbe the bearer of despatches appointing 
Gen. Rostolan commander-in-cnief of the ar- 
my in Italy, in the place of Gen. Oudinot.— 
The cause of Gen. Oudinot’s recall ix said to 
be his inability to work in harmony with the 
Pope, who has always looked upon him with 
suspicion. 

Italy.—The latest intelligence from Rome 
is to the 30th ult., at which time nothing final 
had been decided on, and things remained iv 
exactly the same state, so far as the Papal 
government is concerned, as they were on the 
day Gen, Oudinot entered Rome. The Com- 
missioners named by the Pope had arrived at 
Rome, and commenced proceedings by dis- 


is very satisfactory. 












solving the whole of the Roman army, in- 
eluding even the troops which had remained 
faithful to the Pope, 

The Siecle gives the following announce- 
ment, which that paper looks upon as impor- 
tant. We have received information that three 
U.S. ships have entered Venice with money 
and provisions for the besieged. Venice still 
holds ont bravely. 

The grand duke and his family returned to 
Florence on the 28th ult., and were received 
with great enthusiasm; he had granted a geu- 
eral amnesty. f 

Austria and Hungary.—As far as it is pos- | 
sible to trace the operations and position of | 
the contending armies from the confused and 
conflicting published accounts, it seems that | 
the Hungarians were, at the latest accounts, 
occupying the line of the Theiss; and that they 
8 ill maintained their position at Szegoldin | 
The London Daily News gives currency to 
the following, on the strength of a correspon { 
dent, who says that a courier from Galaiz , 
broneht the news. 

The Austrian and Russian army, 60.000 
Strong, afier occupying Hermanstadt aud 
Cronstradt and other small places, advanced 
to Sarteani. Bem collecied 40 000 men charg - 
ed againstthem, The battle ended in acom 
pivte defeat of the Iniperialists; they fled pre- | 
cipitately, leaving 10,000 dead and wounded, | 
nearly all their artillery, and 8000 prisoners, 
among whom is Gen. Amlemberg. Bemthea 
took possession of Hermanstadt and Cron- 
Stadt. 

Under the head of latest intelligence, the 
European Tiines, and the Vienna Journal ot 
the 5th instant, supply us with news from 
Hungary of great importance, if trae. It ap-| 
pears on the 4th instant the Hungarians stole | 
a march and surprised the garrison of Raat. 
A sharp conflict ensued, which ended in the} 
fortress and ci y being occupied by the Hun-| 
garians, where they found 80,090 bushel of 
oats, and 2400 head of cattle, and large stores | 
of miscellaneous provisions, which they ear- 
ried to the citadel of Comorn; nor was this | 
all the trophies of their victory, for they cap- | 
tured six guns, and took two companies of | 
Austrian infantry prisoners. Clapka com- 
manded the Hungarian troops, who atterwards 
quitted the city of Raab and took up their 
ahode in the fortress, where they seized the 
Vienna mails, 
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Switzerland, — Letters from Berne of the 2d, 
announce the opening of the session extraor- 
dinary of the Federal Assembly, Oa the pre- 
ceding day, it approved, unanimously, of the 
levy of the troops which had been made,— | 
The question of the refugees was referred to | 
a committee of seven members. The quarrel | 
respecting the violation of the Swiss territo- | 
ry by some Baden troops is said to have been | 
arranged, 

{cis said that the French Ambassador has 
Made the following communication on the 


Jicable manner possible. Of the 


The Florida Indians. 

From all the ivformation which has been 
received inthis city, itis believed that the 
outrages recently commitied on the peninsula 
of Florida, are not at all countenanced by the 
great majority of the Tidians residing in the 
State, but that they were committed by a few 
abandoned outlaws. Enough, however, has 
already transpired to suggest the idea of re- 
moring to the West the entire Indian popula: 
tion of Florida, and this policy, we have rea- 
son to believe, is now approved of by the 
members of the Government here. But it is 
presumed that, to accomplish the end in ques 
tion, it is not proposed to resort to the inter- 
vention of war. I affurds us pleasure, on the 
contrary, to know that in regard to this matter 
the President desires to treat the Florida Tu- 
dians with the utmost kindness and humani- 
ty. He, as well as the Secretary of War, are 


both well acquainted with the Lidian charac- | 


ter, and we willingly confide iu the wisdom of 
any measures they may think proper to adopt 
We are informed that instructions have al- 
ready been communicated to Major Genera 
Twiggs, to the effect that he must exert him- 
self to the utmost to dreaf with the Lidians of 
Florida (now under his care) in the most am- 
judgment and 
ability of this distinguished officer, we enter- 
tain a high regard, and we have abundant rea- 
sons for believing that, if the Didians will oaly 
jisten to the overtures of the Government, 
their condition will be greatly benefited, It 
was thought due to the white inhabitants of 
Florida, that, on hearing of the outrages re- 
cently committed among them, the Secretary 
of War should have immediately ordered into 
the country an adequate military force ; but 
we take it fur granted that those inhabitants 
would prefer to have their desires accom. 
plished by the arts of Peace rather than those 
of War, and that they will co-operate with 
the Government to restore that part of the 
country to perfect tranquility. [Nat. Lot. 


Fight with the Indians.—A letter written 
hy a French gentleman in command of a Cal 
itornia company, dated Fort Laramie, June 
16th, contaius the following : 

** About the break of day we discovered the 
Indians advancing upon us. Their number 
was very great. They yelled and came di- 
rectly upon us, There were some who wished 
to save themselves, but l obliged them to re- 
main, and gave orders that they should barri- 
cade themselves behi.d the wagons, from 
which they could fire with their guos. The 


firiog commeneed on both sides, and every | 


discharge of ours brought down its man. For 
half an hour we kept them at bay, but not- 
withstanding they continued to close in with 
us more we could not hold out 
agaiost their numbers. We were obliged to 
abandon our ground, but not until we bad 
killed 100 Indians. 


and more, 


part of his Government to the Presidentol the | Y°UNted, of whom 5 were so dangerously tat 


Confederation. He advises the Council to 
terminate as promptly as possible, and at any 
“price, the differences which have arisen with 
Germany. Switzerland cannot reckon on any 
assistance from France. France sees with | 
displeasure the armament which has been or- | 
dered, as that measure gives a fresh aliment | 
to revolutionary spirit, aud produces a useless 
agitation. 


From Mexico.—We have Mexican accounts 
to the Lith, by the steamer Trent at Mobile. 
They state that there had been difficulties he- 
tween the government and Manning & Mack- 
intosh, the English agents, and thatthe lat- 
ter had determined to give back the contract 
received tor making a railroad across the I.th- 
mus of Tehuantepec; but the tormer refused, 
Phe Chamber ot Deputies had passed reso- 
lutions authorizing government to raise halfa| 
million of dollars, pledging the import duties. 
ft will probably be opposed in the Senate — 
Additional troops were ordered to Matanzas 
and the Rio Grande. 


Arrival of the Stoop of War Dale.— Of this | 
vessel, which arrived at New York last week, 
having left San Fraucisco March 12th, the N, 
Y. Herald remarks : 

The Dale, which, according to report, was 
to bring gold to the value of $1,500 000, 
brought only 220,000. This finds its expla- 
nation, however, in the fact, that she sailed 
at the end of the winter, when little bad been 
dove at the mines, because of cold and snow. 
Some of the $220,000 was protatly left at Val- 
paraiso. Hoo. Seth Barton, late charge d’- 
aflairs of the U. States near the goverument 
of Chili, has returned home in the Dale, with 
his family. It will be recollected that he 
married a Chilian lady, which greatly offend- 
ed the archbishop of Santiago, and led to dif- 
ficulties with the Chilion govern-ent, till, 
finally, Mr. Barton demanded his passports, 
and took passage in the Dale. The legation 
ws not closed, except in regard to the ques- 
tions pending. These were Jeft where they 
were for the preseat; but the cuties of acting | 
charge were in the hands of William G. Moor- 
head, Exq., United States Consul at Valpa- 
raiso, 


Slaver Caplured.—Capt. Ptumer, of ship 
Cato, at this port, the 22d, from Calcutta, 
touched at St. Helena July 10, Brig Whig, 
of New York, with 650 slaves on hoard, was 
brought in that day, in charge of Lieut. Da- 
then, R. N., having been captured at the 
mouth of Congo river by the British steamer | 
Fire Fly. 














they could not follow as, Two fell at my 
side, and (had sy hat pierced by a bullet 
Finally we loosened 
towards Fort 


| 
| whi bh grazed my hair 

each one a mule and took flight 
| 
dians every thing besides.” 


Sad Fute of a Cali furnian.—The schooner | 


John Allyne, of New Bedtord, for California, 
was passing through the Straits of Magellan, 
when some of the passengers landed during a 
calm for the sake of adventure, A gale sud- 
denly sprang up, drove the vessel off, and lef 
them ou a barren and inhospitable shore 
among savage Patagonians. Avother vessel 
passing soon after, wok them all off but one, 
Benjamin Fravktin Bourne, of New Bedford, 
He was carried into the mountains by the pa 
tives, and could not be His rela 
tives (among whom isa browher residing in 
this town, from whom we learn these facts) 
and friends, it may be imagined, feel intense- 
ly the horrors and doult of bis position. — 
Both the vessels had arrived at Valparaiso, 


rescued, 


and it is from letters received from there, that 
the news reached this country. [Springfield 
Republican, 

Novel Experiment. —The Nantucket In 
quirer says an expe riment was recently tried 
at sea to render the insipid water taken trom 
casks, cool aad refreshing, which proved en- 
tirely successful. A wine bottle was procured 
which being filled from the casks and corked 
tightly, was lowered into thirty or forty fath- 
oms of water by means of a lead. Upon be- 
ing returned after five or seven minutes’ in- 
terval, the temperature of its contents was 
found to be considerably reduced ; in common 


We had 13 killed and 9 | 


Laramie, 200 miles distant, leaving to the In- | ' ‘ . 

| Miils at Rock port was quite an era in the his- | 
| 
| 








Heroic Conduct of a Youth, 
A valued agent of the Cultivator writes us) 
the following, from Glastenbury, Ct. : 
© Quite a tragical affair took place in East) 
Glastenbury, better known as Eastbury, Ct. 
The circumstances, as related to me by Mr. 
Duel Higgins, the owner of the house in 
which it occurred, are the following : Ou Sun- 
day, Aug. 19th, Mr. Higgins left home tor 
church, leaving a young lad some 12 or 15 
vears old, in charge of the house, telling him 
not to leave it, The hoy was faithful to the 
charge, until some cattle broke from their en- 
closure, when he went to take care of them. 
On his way, he saw a man going towards the 
house, and on bis return found hin, an Trish 
man, standing ata bureau with the owner's 
pocket-book in his hand, The hoy stepped 
aside, picked up a broomstick, and went into 
the house, closed the door, and commenced 
searching jor the man, whom he soon discov- 


| 


ered secreted under the bed in the same room. 
(‘he man rushed out, threatening to kill the 
y; and the boy used his stick on the head 
of the man, as he emerged from under the 
bed, until ithecame useless by being broken, 








| taking bis koife from his pocket, gave the 
wan asevere stab inthe side of the neck, 
| which caused the blood to flow pretty freely, 
| as the boy’s clothes plainly indicated. The 
hoy re peated the siabbing about the neck and 
breast of the man, who, in his efforts to get 
from exhaustion or some other cause, he fell, 
the boy holding him down for some time, 
when espying some scythes that hung ina 
iree near by, he sprang to the tree, took one 
and struck the man across the back with it, 
who by this time, had recovered his feet and 
ran across the fields, stopping a short distance 





round his neck, to stop the blood, as is sup- 
Pursuit was made for him, hut he 
has not yet been tound. Mr. H. thinks he did 
not take any of the money. I relate this more 
particularly on account of the heroic character 
of the boy. 


posed. 


This, to some, may seem an incredible sto- | 


ry, but the character of Mr. H. is such, that 


{no one here doubts the trath of it.” G. S. P. 





hallast schooner capsized near Plymouth Har- 


}horon Tuesday night, was the Crowner, of 


At the time of the ae- 


| Hull, Captain Macy. 
was working out of 


| cident, says the Atlas, she 
| Warren Cove, when she was struck by a sud- 
| den squall, capsized and sunk in five fathoms 
}ol water, 


Portnguese sailor were drowned, Cupt. 


a | 
| Macy and anovher of the crew lashed them.) 


| selves 1o the masts, where they remained 
| nearly twelve hours with the sea breaking 
foe them. Wheo rescued they were vearly 
ment, 
Mitchell, of Hull, and the young man drown- 
ed was bis son. 


Steam Mis.—The Gloucester Telegraph 
says:—-'' The establiviment of the Steam 
tory of our Cape. 
have been supplied with Duck trom abroad, 
hut now they have it manulactured at home. 
And vot only their sails, but the lines with 
which they fish, are to be of home manufac- 
ture. We noticed recently a large load of cot- 
j tou thread, on reels, spun at the Rockport) 
Mills, pass our office on its way to Essex, to} 
be made into fishing lines, 

Corton Cloth of a good quality, in addition | 
to Duck, has been manufactured at these wills 
ior some time past. From what we see aud 
Hear, we are inclined to think that our neigh- 
bors are retping @ good harvest from their in- 
vestnent.” 





The Hadley Fatls Company, which has a 
larger capital thau avy other cotton manulac- | 
turing company in the United States, is now 
building the largest dam in Auerica, being 
ivt7 feet long and 30 feet high. The water 
power 1. estiaied capable of driving 1,2U0,- 
000 spindles, with ihe preparatory aud finish- 
iug machinery, being more than twice the 
power in Lowell, Que miil is now up, and 
they are getting the machinery into it, The | 

| 





foundation of the large machine shop, 443 
leet long, is laid, and the building will be 
compleied this season, 


Mr. Dennen, of South Leeds, Me., says he 
pic ked up in the road between Leeds corner 
and Wayne village, on the 6h of August, a 
snail sum of mouey, with the following note 








parlance, it was alinost as cold as ice water. 
Slaughter of Fish —A few days since, in 
Charles river, it was discovered that the fish 
were dying by hundreds. By noon their dead 
bodies were seen fluating down the river in 
swarms. They consisted principally of shi- 
ners, but there were many larger fish, even to 
perch of two pounds. The opinions as to this 
mortality, were various ; some thinking thar 
the cholera had got amongst them, while oth- 
ers were of opinion that they had heen poi- 
soned by retuse matter thrown into the river 
from the paper mills above. 


The New York board of underwriters have 
resolved that the wame of any captain whode- 
serts his vessel in California or elsewhere for 
more lucrative employment, be placed on the 
{ed list, and that no insurance be made 





Us pene . 
on the ship during such suspension, 








attached to it: —'' Who ever finds this money 
(do not want he should adver. ise it because if 
my ove calls for it, it will be the wrong man, 
for T stole $1000 in New York, and shall drop 
se much in every town that [ go into from 
Boston to Formington.” Mr. Dennen says 
the owner can have the money by proving 
property and paying charges, 


Highway Robbery.— A gentieman by the 
ame of Trask, who is boarding with his fam- 
ily, at ovneol the hotels in Concord, was found 
Friday morning, at the back of Mr. Joseph 
Barrett's house, near the encampment ground, 
with his face badly beaten. He stated that 
he had been robbea of his watch and money, 
hy some villains. [Republican. 





The citizens of Portsmouth, N. H., last 
week accepted their city charter, by @ majori- 
ty of four votes, ouly. 


wheu he clenched the boy hy the throat, who, | 


away, dragged the hoy out of doors, when, | 


from the house, and tying a handkerchief | 


The Futal Shipwreck near Plymouth.—The | 


Frederick Mirebeil, aged 16, and | 


dead, and they are now under medical treat- | 


The schooner is owned by Mr. John | 


Heretolore, our fishermen , 


| the air was fully charged with that element, 


. Crops in Maine.—The Bangor Whig and 
Courier gives the following cheering account 
of the prospects of the farmers in the central 
oe Horthero parts of Maine: 

‘We have intelligence from the farming 
regions in Penobscot, Piscataquis and Aroos- 
took counties, and learn that the prospect for 
good crops generally is now very cheering. — 
Contrary to expectation and to the sad expe- 
rience of three years past, the weevil has 
scarcely made any impression upon the wheat, 
and wherever it has been sown the present 
season, geod crops will be realized. The 
quantity sown, however, was much less than 
formerly, The potato crop appears finely, no 
disease is yet apparent and good potatoes are 
now dug for consumption and the market.— 
Barley and oats do well and will yield a full 
average crop. Corn is now promising, and is 
coming forward very rapidly. Turnips and 
other root crops and vegetation geverally is 
vigorous and healihy. 

‘“This great change from the few years 
past willgive new courage to the farmers of 
Maine, particularly in the great valley of the 

! Aroostook, where are fine intervales and beau- 
Ove man living 
there informs us that he has twenty tive acres 
of buckwheat now in excellentorder. He will 
also raise this yeara thousand bushels of oats. 
The increased value of the crops the present 


tiful swells of excellent soil. 


! season over the last will much more than com- 
pensate for the heavy drawback upon the Jum- 
bering interest, although less immediately 
| feltin the money market at the sources of 
| trade.” 

A Youthful Murderess.—A litle girl, only 
| 11 years of age, attempted to poison a whole 
} family in Pittsburgh recently, by putting into 
| the tea a quantity of alcohol, in which corro- 
sive sutslimate had been dissolved to kill rats. 
The taste of the alcohol fortanately caused 
the detection of the poison, and the juvenile 
criminal coufessed that she had done it, and 
| said that she had learned the properities of 
! the poison from a servant, Her desire was 
| to poison the whole family in order to get 
home to her family in Ohio. 
| on ’ ns 
| Mghting on both sides of the Grare,—A 
| grave yard riot took place at Flatbush, Long 
Island, a few days since, for which several 
persons have been arrested. Itappears that a 
man vamed O Donnell, and a party, bad ar- 
rived at the yard to bury a sisier, who had 
died of cholera, and requested the grave-dig- 
ger to inter her next to the wile of O'Donnell, 
who was also lying there. This he refused to 
do, and a fight ensued, in which thirty or for- 
| ty persons were engaged, and some sound 
beatings were given and received. 


Low Villainy.—The Greenfield Republican 
| states that some ‘ noblespiriis’ in Gill, r - 
| cently entered the cornfies of Mr Jotu Rich- 
ards, and pulled up two or three hundred bills 
| Panting for still more infamous glory, they 
proceeded to an oa field belonging to one ol 
the Messrs. Stoughton, aud tying a cord to 
each end of a rail, dragged the rail over the 
oats, and thus laid them flat upon the ground, 
Messrs. Richards and Stoughion are temper- 
auce men. 


Ao eminent observer of meteorological phe- 
nomeua, at Manchester, has given the coup de 
| é 

| electricity in the atinosphere is the cause of 
| . 

| cholera and other pestilences, by showing that 


| grace to the Audrand theory, that the want of 


around places where the cholera has lately 
prevailed with great intensity in England, 
siuce its re-appearance there in June last. 


The Lowell Courier mentions the recent ar- 
rival in that city of 46 young women from N. 
Bruuswick, via Lowell and Lawrence Ruil- 
road. They have been employed to work in 
the Massachusetts Mills. They are a stout, 
hearty looking troupe of damsels, and would 
instantly be recognized as belunging to anoih- 
er blood than the pure Yankee, 


Gunpowder Plot in Newburyport.--The Un- 
jon says that some villains, one evening last 
week, re, aired to a smal! building in the rear 
of the school-house on High street (near Fed- 
eral) and strewed several pounds of guupow- 
der on the floor, and then set fire to it—caus- 
ing a heavy explosion aod blowing the build- 
ing into tragments. 

Siamese Squashes,—We have had, says the 
Salem Gazette, an opportunity of seeing qui e 
a curiosity in the shape of a couple of sum- 
mer squashes, of the longish yellow species, 
perfectly united throughout their whole length, 
aud with the siems united and twisted togein- 

er. They were from the farm of Col. Joseph 
Andrews, at Wenham. 


Drowned.—On the 23d, a sail-boat, with 
two persous in it, was upset in Manchester 
harbor by a squall, and Capt. Asa Osborn, a 
worthy citizen of Manchester, was drowned. 
Rev. Geo. S G Spence, of this city, who was 
in the boat, gained the landing. The body of 
Mr. Osborn was recovered by diving. 


Immigration.—The namber of immigrants 
into the United States last year, was estimat- 
ed on the most accurate data that could te ob- 
tained, at 250,000. This year the number 
will probably reach 300,000. 


The Legislature of New Hampshire have 
offered a hounty of ten cents a head for killing 
crows within the limits of that commonwealth. 













































SATURDAY MORNING, SEPT. 1. 


The Cultivator should reach al! subseri- 
hers in New England on Saturdays; and should 
it fail of coming to hand on those days, we 
wish to be immediately informed of it, by the 
Post Master, that we may remedy the evil, 
and ensure them their papers on those days. 


CHOLERA. 

Within a few days the cholera has made its 
appearance in several places in this vicinity. 
Five deaths were reported in Charlestown, on 
Saturday and Sunday. 

At Waltham, four deaths have occurred the 
past week, ‘The same number of deaths were 
reported at Cabotville on Saturday. Five 
deaths by cholera ovcurred at the maoufactur- 
ing village of Dackville, near Palmer, during 
the 43 hours previous to Saturday night. At 
the Lynn Alins-house, 7 persons are reported 
to have died by cholera. 

Joshua B. Little, a respectable citizen of 
South Danvers, died of Asiatic cholera, afier 
afew hours illness, on Saturday. He had 
been somewhat affected with the diarrhaa for 
several days previous. 

In Lowell there were 14 cholera deaths for 
43 hours ending at 9 A. M. on Monday; eight 
females; 5 in Fenwick street; mostly Irish 

The Taunton Gazette of Monday, says :— 
“During the last two weeks there have been 
eighteen deaths by cholera alone, and prob- 
ably as many more from other diseases. There 
is yet considerable sickness among us, but we 
have good reason to believe that the virulent 
form of the cholera has passed by, though we 
may have occasionally to record a case of that 
terrible disease.” 

At Providence, 7 deaths were reported for 
the 48 hours ending on Sunday. 

In New York city the disease has greatly 
diminished within the past week. Ouly the 
deaths are now daily reported, which, since 
the 22d, areas follows: Thursday, 26; Fri- 
day, 17; Saturday, 19; Sunday, 23; Monday, 
21; Tuesday, 14. During the week ending on 
Saturday, according to the City Laspector's re- 
port, the deaths, from all causes were 749, of 
which 233 were from cholera, showing a de- 
crease in the number of deaths from all caus 
es, over the previous, of 216, of cholera 154 

In New York, on Wednesday, 22 deaths by 
cholera were reported, 

The New York Herald says that “the pre- 
vailing epidemie has appeared in its worst 
form atthe little village of Sing Sing The 
first case wos on Thursday last. Upto Fri- 
day night there were some eight or ten swept 
off. Great fears are entertained, by the offi- 
cers of the state prison, that the epidemic 
will visit the convicts.” 

At Albany, Saturday, there were seven 
deaths. At Troy, Friday, three. At Roch- 
ester, Friday, five; at Buffalo, Friday; 19— 
Saturday and Sunday 64 cases, 30 deaths; the 
cholera is chiefly confined to the Germans in 
the Fourth Ward. 

The Columbus, Ohio, Statesman of the 19th, 
says: ‘It is said that out of 40 hands at 
work in the broomeorn field on Mr, Remick’s 
farm, in Pickaway county, 27 had died with 
cholera since Friday last. 

President Taylor.—On ‘Tuesday evening 
the Atlas received a telegraphic despatch from 
Buffalo, stating that the Hon Millard Fill- 
more, Vice President, arrived there on Mon- 
day night, from Erie. President Taylor's 





















CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
CHOLERA IN BOSTON, 

Although there has heen a manifest decrease 
of the prevailing epidemic in this city, since 
our last issue, yet ithas not entirely disap- 
peared, as will be seen from the following re- 
cord of deaths by cholera, the cases not hav- 
ing heen reported. : 

On Thursday, 14 deaths were reported; Fri- 
day, no report was made; Saturday, 14 deaths 
occurred, making the number of deaths of 
cholera during the week, 75; decrease from 
the previous week, 36 deaths, 

On Monday, 23 deaths by cholera were re- 
ported for the 43 hours ending that noon; on 
Tuesday, 8 deaths occurred. All were for- 
eigners. Four of the number died atthe Hos. 
pital, one at the House of Correction, and one 
at the House of Tudustry. 


For the 24 hours ending Wednesday noon, | 
it deaths were reported, | 


Cholera Hospital, and Treatment of its Pa- 
tients.—The Mayor of this city has issued the 
fo'lowing notice :— 

Card.— Various reports having heen ciren- 
lated in this city, adverse to the management 
of the Cholera Hospital upon Fort Hill, and 


the treatment of the patients therein, I think | 


it proper to state that I have made careful in- 
quiries concerning the subjects of complaint, 
aud am satisfied that the Hospital is well! 
conducted, and all reasonable at ention is giv- 
en to the cure and comfort of its patients.— 
From the fact that so many of those who are 
received into the Hospital do not recover, 
there exists a strong prejudice against itin the 
minds of that class of our population, from 
which its inmates are principally taken—it 


being entirely overlooked that a large propor- | 


tion of the patients are brought te the Hos- 
pital ina state of hopeless collapse. Every 
incident, therefore, which can in any way be 
distorted to the detriment of the character, or 
usefulness of the institution, is availed of by 
individuals of the class in question, and urg- 
ed upon the credulity of those who have more 


intelligence, but have not the means or leis | 


ure to verify the futility of the charge. The 
Roman Catholic Bishop, and the Rev. Mr. 
O'Brien, of the same communion, who have | 
been assiduous in their attentions upon the | 
members of their flock at the Hospital, au- 
thorize me to say, that the manner of con 
ducting the establishment, and the care and 
treatment of the patients, have thus far met) 
with their entire and cordial approbation. 
JOHN P. BIGELOW, Mayor. 

City Hall, Aug. 28, 1849, 

‘ Bristol Bull” and his accomplices.—We 
Stated in our last, that the supposed accom- 
plices of this noted personage, ‘Bristol Bill,” 
were bound over in the Police Court to an- 
swer the charge of larceny ef watches, in 
Portland. It now appears that Mr. Stephen 


| Lieut. Edward C, Bowers entered, and ap- | 


have already heen sent out to San Francisco 
for the accommodation of the Californian 
branch, 

Robbery.—A gentleman arrived in this city 
from Brattleboro, Vt., on Friday night, in the 
Fitchturg cars, and took coach for the East- 
ern Railroad Depot, on his way to Nahant.— 
On alighting trom the coach at the depot he 
discovered that he had been robbed of $150 
The driver seemed very anxious to loan the 
gentleman $10, and have him proceed to 
Lynn. [Chronotype. 

On Monday night, the stock of Mr. Jobn 
| J. Adams, brush manufacturer, store on Wil- 

Jiams Court, was considerably injured by fire. 
The Atlas says Mr. Adams has insurance on 





The Abduction Case.—It is presumed that 
there is much in the recent alleged abduction 
case which has not yet been brought to light. 
The New Orleans Courier of the 16th ult., 
contains the following upon this subject : 

‘A friend of ours has given us the follow- 
ing very interesting Statement—Ayala, that 
passive instrument of the Captain General of 
the Island of Cuba, having received a ful! 
pardon for an offence against the laws of Cu- 
ha, in exchange for a list of the editors and 
correspondents of the journal called ‘La Ver- 
dad,’ and of those who are friendly to the 
cause of Cuban independence —this same 
Ayala, whose testimony was very favorable to 
the consul in the late investigation before Jus 
tice Bright, has become dissatisfied with 





his stock to the amount of $30,500. 
The U.S. sloop of war Germantown, Com- | 
| Mander Lowndes, sailed from this port on) 
Tuesday under sealed orders. Her de-tination 
) is unknown, buc supposed to be the coast of | 
Cuba, 
Moncey Stolen.—A pocket hook containing | 
about $100 in bank bills, was stolen Tuesday 
afternoon from a desk in the store of Messrs. 
| Clark & Wilder, 112 Court street. 
| Father Mathew labored in East Boston on 
He commenced in the St. Nicholas } 








| Sunday. 
| Church atS A. M., and continued through} 
the day administering the pledge until the 
| number swelled to 500. 

| Drowned.—A son of Mr. Pierson, of the 
Revere House, was drowned at Braman's 
was five years 





| Baths Tuesday afternoon. He 
| of age. 


Disgrace ful Case of Stabbing by an Officer 
| Of the Navy.—-At the National House, | 
| Charlestown, at about nine o'clock Monday 
| night, as Benjamin Crowningshield, Clerk to} 

Commodore Downes, of the Navy, was qui- 


jetly reading a newspaper in the sitting-room, | 
{ 


| proaching Mr. C., drew a dirk and stabbed | 


j him twice, once near the heart, making a, 
| wound about an inch and a half in length, and | 
} a second time in the breast, the weapon strik- 


ing the breast hone. The attack was so sud 


| den and unexpected, that both strokes were 


given before any one could interfere; butafier 
the second blow Lient. Bowers was instantly 
disarmed and given in custody to Constable 
P. R Jacobs, who conveyed him to jail. On 
his way there, he stated that he stabbed Mr 
Crowningshield because Mr. ©. was about to 


(Strike him; but the testimony of the bystand- 


ers is, that Mr. C. was totally unaware of the 
entrance and approach of Lieut. B. 

A physician was instantly sent for, whe up- 
on examination, stated that Mr. C.’s wounds 
were severe, though not mortal. The first 
wound, with a littl diflerent direction to the 
weapon, would have caused instant death. 

Tuesday morning Lieut. Bowers was car- 


W. Foster became bail for Edgarton and his | ried before Justice Sawyer, who ordered him 


wife, with the understanding that Edgarton | 


to give bail in $1000, to answer to a charge ot 


should make over his furniture to him as se- | assault, with intent to kill, at Lowell, on the 


curity. 


among the missing; whereupon, according to | 


the Post, Mr. Foster proceeded to their house 
in Essex place, effected an entrance, and took 


Soon after, Mr. and Mrs. E. were | 34 Monday of Octobgr next. 


Mr. Crowuingshield is between fifty and 
| Sixty years of age, and is brother to the Com- 
mander Crowningshield, whose death was 


the responsibility of sending off the furniture lately announced. Lieut. Bowers is between 


which had been promised to him; but while | 


he was superintending the filling up of the 
third load ‘Bristol Bill’? entered the house, 
seizing him by the collar, called him a scoun- 
drel, and asked him what he was doing with 
the furniture, which be (Bill) claimed under 


| 35 and 40 years of age, and is a man of fami- 


ly. The only cause we have heard assigned 
for the act on the part of the Lieutenant is 
family quarrels or jealousies. [ Traveller, 


Alleged Attempt to Murder an In fant Child. 


| She reports that Rey had been demanded by 
j the U 


| tercepted and destroyed. 
| travellers and goods is in strong escorts, which 


those who employed him, and is determined 
to tell the whole truth as far as he knows it. 
We are also informed that the disclosures 
which he intends to make will appear without 
delay in one of the New Orleans papers. The 
testimony of this man will throw new light 
upon the affair, and perhaps explain every 
thing that now appears doubtful or mysteri- 


” 


=< 


ous 
Havana.—Ou Wednesday the bark Ade- 
laide arrived at New York from Havana.— 


. 8S. government through Mr. Campbell, 
and was surrendered by the governor general 
to the consul, and sent to New Orleans in 
company with Dr. Gage. 


From Central America.—The brig Marian 
at N. Y., from Belize, Honduras, brings dates 
to the Sth ult., and our late Charge d'Affairs 
to Guatemala as passenger. 

The districts to the north and east of Gua- 
temala, the capital, are reported to be in great 
confusion, The high road across the moun- 
tains to the ports of Yzabal and San Tomas, 
ure beset by banditti, who have plundered 
large quantities of merchandise on its pas- 
sage to the coast. The mails were also in- 
The only safety for 


the government is unable to grant. There is 
| no hope that these disorders will cease before 
| the return of General Carrea—in whose ab- 
| sence Col. Mariono Paredes has been made 
| President ad interim, with dictatorial power. 
| The new government has offered to Carrea 

the post of General in Chief of the Republic, 

and he is daily expected at the capital, 
| Our minister has been successful in con- 
| cluding favorable treaties of commerce, &c., 
| with Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua,— 
He has left materials for negotiations to be 
concluded at Washington for treaties with 
| San Salvador and Costa Rica. The British 
jand Belgian minister have also concluded 
treaties. 

The Picayune contains some items of Mex 
ican news. [tis said that Herrea intends to 
resign in favor of Guerrero, the Minister of 
| Finance. A price has heen set upon Indian 
| heads by the authorities of Chihuahua, hut 

this act is disapproved ot by the government. 
| It is reported that the Apaches, in fear of the 
| Americans, have offered to league with the 
| Mexicans. The cholera has broken out se- 
verely at Durango. 








From Hayti.—By schr. Eglantine we have 
| dates from Port au Prince to August 24, which 
state that another expedition against St. Do- 


' mingo was talked of, but not probable. Presi- 


health was better, but Mr. Fillmore thinks 
that he will not visit Massachusetts till after 
the New York State Fair at Syracuse, on the 


a mortgage from Edgarton, which had been 
recorded that morning. 


He gave Mr. Foster |. 


—In Roxbury, Tuesday forenoon, (says the, dent Solouque had shot two of his generals 
Times) an Irish girl named Eliza Mear, 16) tor alledged political intrigues. The execu- 
years of age, was arrested ona charge of hay- | tion took place in a public square on Sunday, 








11th of September. He had removed to pri- 
vate lodgings, and Dr. Wood says the Presi 
dent is decidedly better. Gen. Taylor's lady 
and daughter left Washington Tuesday morn- 
ing for Erie, Pa., in consequence of the news 
of the President's illness. 

It appears that the President was attacked 
with cholera, while at Waterford, Pa., before 
his arrival at Erie, on Saturday, The tele- 
graphic despatch from Erie, Wednesday, re- 
ports his health improving. 


The Invasion of Cuba.—It appears that this 
contemplated movement has made sufficient | 
progress to justify vigorous measures on the, 
part of the government for its arrest. The} 
Washington correspondent of the Journal of ; 
Commerce, under date of Aug. 23d, writes: 

‘“ Lhave just arrived here, and find to my 
surprise, that what I discredited in Pennsyl 
nia, is nevertheless true,—and that the scheme 
for the invasion of Cuba is well and exten- 
sively arranged. I find that the departments 
and especially the Secretary of War is deeply 
impressed with the importance of these secret 
movements. Even in this city, under the 
eyes of the Government, an agent has been 
busy in getting up this Aaron Burr scheme. 

The Government, as Lam to-day told, can- 
not stop the scheme, but that the first trial | 
will probably be abortive, meeting with no | 
help in Cuba, 

"Te Correspondents. 

Agricultural communications have been re- 
ceived from R. L. Sawin—Joel Cook - C. B.| 
Ayer—Iphis— C. O. Perkins—A,. O.—Quis— 
Shanghae. 

Miscellaneous from H. E. H. Hunton—C. 
M. G.—J. Thompson-- Lucy A. Thompson— 
H.E.—C. J. C.—Eliza—Roa—J. B. C.—| 
antha McCluir—D, C. Jefferds—P.— A. H./ 
_-A New Correspondent—Evelina—C, A. P.) 
— Walter Powell—D. W. C.—Paul de Pluto | 
—A. C. W.—L. J. H.—Busy Pen—N. 
Elouise—C. Jillson—Sarah Elmina- Tyro— | 
Marie—Ida. 











} 
| 


a shaking, but could not shake out of him any 
information as to the whereabouts of the two 
loads of furniture which had been sent off be- 
fore Bill made his appearance. Biil’s next 


move was marked with his usual modest as- | 


surance. He applied to the Judge of the Po- 
lice Court fora warrant against Mr, Foster 
tor housebreaking and stealing his furniture; 
but his honor refused the warrant, upon the 
ground that the taking of the furniture under 
the circumstances was only a trespass. 

Father Mathew at the Blind Asylum.—The 
Traveller records the following pleasing inci- 
dents, which occurred during Father Mathew's 
recent visit at the Perkins Asylum for the 
Blind :— 

« There are between 80 and 90 scholars, or 
blind persons, at this excellent institution. — 
Father Mathew was particularly interested in 
Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb and blind 
girl, having never witnessed such a case be- 


tore, On being informed that she was shak- 


ing hands with Father Mathew, Laura ex- | 


pressed great pleasure, by her animation. He 
presented her with a temperance medal, and 


she wrote on paper, in reply, ‘1 thank you | 


most sincerely for the medal; we are all very 
glad to see Father Mathew.” He thanked 
her, and remarked, ‘' 1 shall keep the writing, 
and pot ina frame, and take it home with me 
to Ireland.” Eighteen of the scholars expres- 
sing adesire to take the pledge, it was ad- 
ministered to them with great interest, and 
each received a medal and certificate, with 
which they were much delighted.” 

San Francisco Express.—t appears from 
the Transcript, that Messrs. Adams & Co., 
the well-known Express agents, have estab- 
lished a branch of their house at San Francis- 


co, and that they are prepared to forward mer- | 


chandise and packages both to and from that 
point, and to take charge of any consigninents 
of gold, that our friends on the Pacific may 
wish to transmit. Mr. D. H. Haskell, of this 
city, goes out to Sai Francisco as the repre- 


sentative of the house. 





Iron houses and safes 
‘ 


had charge of the child for some time, and 


| wishing to get rid of the trounle of it, resort-| per tol silver, 
ed to this inhuman measure; this she confess- } 


ed afier her arrest. She was taken before 
Justice Woodside, and ordered to find surety 
| in $1000 for her appearance for trial at the 
| Court of Common Pleas at Dedham—and in 
default was committed to jail. 


{ 


| Plumper Dollars.—A considerable quanti- 
| ty of specie, says the Bee, has recently heen 
| raised from the site where this ill fated ves- 
sel was wrecked in 1812. 
has been rendered successful by the use of the 


“diving helmet,” constructed of India rubber | 


cloth. The diver, or sub-marine operator is 
| supplied with air by a powerful air-pump, 
| which is worked in the hoat immediately 
above him, the air being forced through atube, 
constructed for the purpose. On a recent trip of 
the Admiral towards St. John, the passen- 
gers had an opportunity of observing the as- 
cent of the subaqueous laborer, as the steamer 
remained quite near to the scene of his opera- 
| tions, during the landing of two persons, con- 


| nected with this novel enterprise. 


| The Gloucester Telegraph says the unusual 
' appearance of the sea is attracting the atten- 

tion of many. It isa light greenish color, 
| and appears to be thick and dirty. The tish- 
| ermen are complainiog that fish are scarce or 


| will not bite, and attribute it to the state of | 


| the water. [t is something which has not 
| been witnessed for many years. 


The Harvest in Canada.—The Fall wheat 


harvest in this neighborhood is now almost 


entirely gathered, and we are happy to say 
that the yield is most abundant—greater than 
for many years past. We hear of thirty, for- 
ty, and even fifty bushels to the acre on many 
farms. [Toronto Globe. 


ing attempted to destroy the life of an infant| the President's guard firing the volley. As 
| child of Mrs. Cyrus G. Morse, of Washing-| high as six dollars a hundred has been paid 
ton Place, by forcing it to swallow a quantity | for coffee in consequence of old crop being 
of quicksilver from a spoon. The girl had | scarce. There was but little demand for 


The employment! 


American provisions. Currency at 14 1-2 pa- 


An American Sailor among the Savages.— 
| The Washington correspondent of the Atlas, 
| under date of the 24th, says :— 
“The case of the American sailor on board 
a Califoruia bound vessel among the savages 
| in the Straits of Magellan, has attracted con- 
| Siderable public attention, Lam happy to be 
able to state that the U.S. sloop-of-war ‘Van- 
dalia,’ Captain Gardner, has been ordered by 
the Hon, Seeretary of the Navy to stop in 
| those waters, and recover the lost man. To 
accomplish this benevolent object, and to se- 
| cure our peaceable commerce against similar 
| aggressions, itis probable the Vandalia will 
chastise the Indians pretty severely. Capt. 
Gardner is just the man to discharge such a 
duty with satisfaction to the country and cred- 
it to himself.” 


| 

| 

' 

| The American sailor, whose recovery is at- 
tempted, is Mr. Benj. F. Bourne, of New 
Bedford—see the account in another column. 


At the latest dates from Vera Cruz, the 
yellow fever was quite prevalent among stran- 
gers—mostly emigrants on their way to Cal- 
ifornia, 

There are over a thous nd princes in Ger- 
; many, who receive annually from the people 

over two hundred millions of dollars; while a 
| laborer works eighteen hours out ef twenty- 
our for 72 cents per week, 


A live stock insurance company has heen 
chartered and gone into operation at New Ha- 
ven. It insures the lives of horses, oxen, &c, 
| for their owners, 





The St. Louis New Era says that Gen. 
| Shields will he re-elected tothe U. S. Senate 
He is now eligible, though an Irishman. 





ACCIDENTS, 

At Edgeworth, near Malden, upon the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, on Tuesday, a man 
named Cornelius Sullivan was run over and 
cut to pieces by a freight train, He was walk- 
ing by the road where there are two tracks; 
as a train was approaching he stepped on the 
other track just as another train came along, 
by which he was instantly killed. 

A telegraphic despatch to the Tuesday 
morning papers says :—‘‘In firing salutes at 
Erie this morning, in honor of the Vice Pres- 
ident, from U. S. steamer Michigan, a man 
named Gilbert was killed by the explosion of 
the gun, and three others were thrown over- 
board. A Mr. Robbins had both hands blown 
off, and he is since reported dead.” 

Sad Accident.—A lad, only son of Mr. Wm. 
S. Murray, of N. Y., was instanily killed a 
few days since, as the cars on the Stockbridge 
Railroad were thrown off the track by com- 
ing in contact witha cow. At the time of 
the accident, the boy was leaning out of the 
wiudow of the car which fell upon him, caus- 
his death, 

A girl named Catharine Harble, 19 years 
old, living in Lancaster county, Pa., came to 
her death in a singular manner,recently. She 
was in the woods gathering blackberries dur- 
ing a high wind, when she was struck on the 
head by the top of a tree which was torn off by 
the wind, and instantly killed. 

We are informed that a boy named Wilson 
Rollins was drowned on Sunday afternoon in 
Damariscotta pond, Nobleboro’, Me., while 
in the water with two small boys. It is sup- 
posed that he was attacked with faintness, as 
he bad been subject to such turns. 

FIRES, 

Destruction of Lumber at Pawtucket.—At 
halt past eleven o'clock on Sunday night, a 
fire broke out in the luinber yard of Mr. Jo- 
seph Smith, of Pawtucket, Mass., and before 
the fire was subdued property to the value of 
about $10,000 was destroyed. The Provi- 
dence Journal says that there was insurance at 
an office in Worcester. Previous to the fire, 
Mr. Sinith had received letters threatening to 
burn his property. 

The old Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
was destroyed by an incendiary fire on Friday 
night. 


A Missing Man on his way to California. 
—Some two months ago, it was announced 
that a man named Manstield, of Newton Cor- 
ner, who left that place for this city with a 
large sum of money in his pocket, had disap- 
peared, and it was feared that he might have 
met with foal play. Since that time nothing 
has been heard from him until Tuesday, when 
a letter was received by his family from Bal- 
timore, stating that he was on the eve of sail- 
ing for California; and as the vessel named 
in his lever did sail from Baltimore on the 
day following the date of the letter, itis sup- 
posed that he is vow on his way to the golden 


regions. { Traveller. 


For California.—On Monday, the mail 
steamer Falcon sailed from New York for 
Chagres, via Savannah and New Orleans.— 
She had 43 passengers for Chagres and the 
Jargest mail which ever left the port of New 
York. The Journal of Commerce says there 
were neurly twenty thousand letters and a 
dozen large bags of newspapers. The total 
postage on the letters amounted to about five 
thousand doilars, less than one-fifth of which 
was pre-paid. 

On Friday last the bark Powhattan sailed 
from Providence for San Francisco, with 16 
passengers. She goes ona whaling, mining 
and trading voyage, aud takes provisions tor 
a 30 month’s voyage. 

The ship Chariot sailed from Warren, R. I. 
for California, a few days since, with aa as- 
soried cargo, and 36 passengers. 


House Snakes.—We have been credibly in- 
formed that a green house snake, about 13 
inches long, was found creeping into the mouth 
of an infant child of George Shilip, who re- 
sides about a mile from this place. The child 
was as'eep in the bed when the mother come 
in, and in her first attempt to draw it out, she 
tore off part of the tail. She then grasped it 
with the blanket and extracted it. It had en- 
tered about half its length. The child was 
suffocated for about ten minutes before it re- 
covered, and vomited blood the next morning. 
—[Sanbury (Pa.) American. 


More Gold Discoreries.—A Buenos Ayrean 
journal announces the recent discovery of three 
gold mines at Santa ‘Tome, in the province of 
Misiones, now under the jurisdiction of Co- 
rientes. More than an ounce of the precious 
metal, of 22 1-2 carets, is stated to have been 
extracted from two arrobas of earth taken 
from one of these mines, 


- wei onhaninaieniagnts 

Two of the field officers in the Hungarian 
army are females. They dress in male attire, 
wear swords by their sides, lead their regi- 
ments into battie, and manifest so much brav- 
ery and enthusiasm, as to inspire the soldiers 
with almost irresistible valor. 


Appointment by the President —Heory 
Shelton Sanford, of Connecticut, to be Secre- 
tary of the Legation of the United Siates at 
Paris. 





Coining in California.—Three companies 
are coining $5 gold pieces in California, re- 
spectively bearing their insignia and name. 
The pieces are rather over weight. 
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Medicine Business in Philadelphia.—The 
Pennsylvanian says: ‘Two-thirds of the 
‘patent medicine,” sold in America is manu- 
factured in Philadelphia, and we have every 
reason to believe that it is a most lucrative 
business, yielding two hundred per cent, clear 
profit. The ingredients in a fifty cent box of 
pills do not cost the manufacturer more than 
three cents perhaps; but the incidental ex- 
penses, including advertising,double the cost. 
Nearly all of the patent medicine made here 
is consumed by persons re-iding out of the 


Western people ‘go their death’ on patent 
medicines. They supply us with barrels of 
molasses at the wholesale price of four or five 
cents per quart, which some of our ingenious 
medical artists put up in half pint bottles, and 
I a tittle antimony, snake root, or sassafras, and 
send back to the South to be sold at a dollar 
per hottle. This is a pleasant business to the 
manufacturers; they all getalong swimming- 
{ Ht | ly. The greatest number of their patients 

i} 

i 


i city; the Philadelphians themselves are not 
iy 
i over fond of the luxury. The Southern and 
ai 


are too far off © make complaints, if the 
physic does not succeed according to expec- 
{| tation, and in this respect our patent doctors 
| have an advantage over the regular faculty.— 
|} Some of the wealthiest men in Philadelphia 
| have made their money by patent medicines.” 
i 


ving in the Navy.—A correspondent 
of the New York Journal of Commerce call- 
|| ing the attention of the public to the necessi- 
ii} ty of abolishing flogging, and of making the 
necessary movements to accomplish that ob- 
ject at the next session of Congress, says :— 

The recent letier, published in some of our 
papers, from the pen of ‘* Old Ironsides,” as 
he is familiarly termed, Commodore Charles 
Stewart, is honorable to the head and heart ot 
that brave and able Commander, and his sug- 
gestions are worthy of the serious ensidera- 
tion of Congress. His practical knowledge 
and long experience in naval affairs entitle 
his opinions to profound respect. He says, 
if discipline caunot be preserved without re- 
sorting to these cruelties, ‘‘ the wisest policy 
wuld be to break up the navy, save the mil 
lions drained from the Treasury for its sup- 
port, extinguish its cruelty and oppression, 
and putan end to a service so wholly and 
completely aristocratic, that it has not, even 
under monarchy, its equal in existence.”— 
Such are the sentiments of this patriarch of 
the navy, to which every good man will say 
Amen, 









































Cold Plague in the West.—A correspondent 
of the oO. Cute Repulitoan, writing & 


Quincy, Hlinois, states that— 

‘* About the year ISI6, the 
western country were visited by a disease 
called the Cola Plague. From what I have 
heard concerning it, it was a most fatal dis- 
ease—taking off its victims in a few hours, or 
daysat most. Sixteen years afterwards, 1832, 
we had our first visitation from cholera; and 
precisely sixieen years after, 1832, which 
brings us to the latter period ef 1848, we have 
another visitation from cholera. What these 
awful facis are intended to teach us, if any 
Providential anger is really connected there- 
with, we should endeavor to learn. If there 
is any natural cause for it—if it is not purely 
accidental--it might also be of importance for 
the philosophic among us to learn and find 
out.” 
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~ NOTICE. 


Ronest Woop continnes to treat the diseases 








to which all domesticated avimals are liable, aud so- | 


licits the tinued support of his friends, with the 
assurance that no effort: on his part shall be left un- 
tried to merit it. Orders left: at his house, Worthen 





street, Lowell, or at the stable of 1 R. Kiurballcor- | 
ner of Merrimack aud Worthen street, will reevive | 


prompt attention, alsdw 
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A Min Buried Avive.—A few days since a 
painful occurrence came to lightin Baltimore, 
which created intense excitement. The re- 
mains of the venerable D. Evans Reese, who 
died suddenly, were conveyed to the Light 
Street burying ground, and while they were 
placed in the vault the hand of a human being 
discovered portruding from one of the coffins 
deposited there. On a closer examination 
those present were startled to find the hand 
was firmly clenched, the coffin burst open and 
the body turned entirely over, leaving not a 
doubt that the untortunate being had been bu- | 
ried alive. The corpse was that of a respect- 
able man, who.died, apparently, very sudden- 
ly, and whose body bad been placed in the 
vault only a few days, 





A Monster Sewer.—Mr. Phillips, an Eng- 
lish architect, has submitted to the London 
Commissioners a plan for a great drain, 100 
feet below the surface, the main pipe to be 8 
feet high, and to extend from Loudon to the 
marshes of Exsex and Kent, and ultimately 
to the sea. I: will be so deep as to be below 
the bed of the Thames, and completely drain 
the lowest localities of London, This will 
give to the citizens their beloved Thames in 
all its native purity, unsullied by the filth of 
its two million of inhabitants, 


Fruit Trees. —Instead of continutag the 
old practice of having alternate bearing, and 
barren yeers of fruit trees, those who culti- 
vate them would do well to note this fact.— 
When young trees first come into bearing 
about the time the fruit is setting, if the 
most of itis taken off and this continued for 
a few years in succession, leaving every year 
about the same quantity on the trees, they 
will by the time they have become of suffi- 
cient size to be profitable, bave acquired a 
habit of hearing every year. 





United States Mint.—The coinage at the 
U.S. Mintin Philadelphia during the month 
of July, was as follows 
Gold coiuage, 
Silver, 


$1,098,690 
23 000 


81,126,690 
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ir warns Avon, Mosher, Newensile lath for B clyg lt . SEN ERS, get yor r™M A! RE at Nos, 
ibrig & ung, of Calais, Hill, T . ' . y a) Nerth Market Bereet AY cent per 
ult . oe urks Island, Ist | o ALG Menbures 3d ult, barque Marcia, Wilson, for fed A i Kai" cen tg A tne barrel, PROUTY & CO, Boston, 
Bch Susan, of Moston. Kelley, Gonaives, tet ult roy ay 25th July, brig Cyclops, Colhoon, | C Charcoal bid do chai sgonte {%, prone al pure avd genuine I'RE- 





Clear Br bargues s, Rodney. St John, Tastern Wood, d 
NB: selvidere, Dobison dex brigs Gypsum, Pike, | At Cronstant, nbe dist July, ships Mengal, Brey, | Ordinary, do ‘de. cord. ; ; in, New York, Call and see certifloxtes. 
Lubec, Autares, Howe, Beverly. \ unc; Herbert, Leach, do, to load tor HJoston; Angelo, | Country, do do 07 00 @ WO, Junez—tt 

















sone LOGE @ Lig | 









| 
iis 
i 


pp, 33. | fr 


| Main topuiast, aud sails aud rigging. 

















Nicholson for do, ldz: barques Home, Pi ea do, 
do. Georgia, Linds«y, for do. 15 or 20.as 


Friday, Aug. 246 | GRINDSTONE 


S.— WHOLESALE, 












































































G 
| fer rc} lived, Gayig Samaen, ST Rannebeos. Now. a A nt ‘ an wis pat mail, Jane 2 ach fie ace, Ran | rindstones, _ rod owen +e2e17 00 @ 18 01 
ell, Glasgow, & " yout New tedford tor Sin Prancisee, all well ” HOLBBALE. 
Banaue Tudou. of Lubec, Thurlow, Turks Islands, Bid Sd, ship Ainerica. Se bury, frou do int dor hes | Cale ne ow, ie salted, cash.----0 75 @ 190 
lzthe een Quarantined sever fays, as the cl “ BE 4 
tres, Pleiades. Center, Surinam Ist ult known to exist in some parw of the Unites 60 @ 055 
Sch Eulantine. st brother of Capt Ae Lo} 
A, who died 4th oh Port’ au  riice 2d test. —_ — a 4 
Clea Ships Amaranth, Ulises, New Orleans; REVIEW OF THE MARKY | @ust 
Diana, ihe rque Adelaide, Hy Cofliu, Ha-! - | @ 0% 
| Vana; brig Pioneer, Hearn, do. ‘ es. | CAREFULLY CORKECTED, WEEKLY.| he 
Saturday, Aug. 25. « 9 
. ~- |} 7‘: Bey: P ow fe @ vo) 
| feestrns. atte cope ga ve Boston, Sept te Berea ly re eh 
“« o . 
Sch King Philip, or Kings, Sherman, Bay of, Ashes, Pots, 6c—Pearls, 6}. | do do at rets it hundred. .0 95 4 00 80 
Fundy, | 1ou tbl= macke | Cos Rio sie—Porto Cabello, 7}—Java, 8} ®@! tet sort Mass, Bor s. an HoL . i 
Cleared, Ship tie t ving, Stephen G Has- | 10-5. Domingo, 64, 6 mos. | ria < 1 @% 
kell, mI yaraiso; bargues Strabo, jusees, st Peters- F ish. 25—S8mall © oa, 4 15 an HOLESAL s. ee 








4 Bank Cod, 82 12 2 o 8 

burg; Martha Anna, of Boston, Thowas BE Drusk- 7 py {, ao. 6 {3 @ @ | 12k Haddock, hy Rabie, P. 

water, St Martins } Not inc here 1,12 90—No 2,6 v0-—-No 3,3 0 sae : 

| Sunday, Aug. 26, Wives, 32 | 
Arrived, U Ssloop-ol-w at Germantown, Com- Meo area ‘nba Sonr, 19e—Cuba 

minnie: r Lowndes, Pensacola lok Ju orUand Sugar House, 17 14~ Remedios 














Brig Argo, Wincheubach, Philadel, phi. | Provisions. Western Mess Beef $14 00—Clear | 
Monday, Aug. 27. Porky Li a 1225 —Mess LLU Vries 100 43 tes | 
< ibe c—Keg, do, 74 @ 74,4 m0s-—Hanues, 


No- 





Arrived. Hamburg barque Antoinette, 
mi 8, 4 Adee Ayres June 2s 

Barque > ayn Nickels, of Searsport, Nickels, Wil- 

| mijngte 

Brig “ah de of Boston, Swift’ Bahia, 26th July | 

Brig Joan n, of Frankfort. Myler. St Martens 4th alt FLOUR AND GRAIN M ARKET, | 


Brig Calais, of Caiais, Hoyt, Turks isiands, both - : 
Boston, Sept i 
Michigan, | & 


Se unre Cuba Muscovado, 4] @ 5c, 6 mos. | 















do 


do ori. 
do 


Pine, b. sd. 




































































































































unrantine, Ship Living Age, Bnow, | 


Livery soo) ist tisk has 168 steerage passengers Common Genesee, $5 574 















eared, Ship Mount Washiogton, Ulaisdell, and Extra, 6W @65)—Corn Meal, | 
New Orlenos; Comoro, Scudder, do; Carolina, God- Rye Pieur, 3, i baths Pine 
trey, Charleston. Tecsiny, Aug, 29 . Cc Fie athe ri eed Gorn. He b hites 61} ; e Humber. 
@ vt erihern ae ta cluware, 3Y—Eust-| Jfemlock do.... 
ved, Shin Rubicon. Calcutta, March 3t perm, au Kye, vo a 6 | Sugar Box Shks.. 
Runes Sarl & Thomas, of Provincetown, Soper, | Ton Timber, W. 
Be Jago cd inst y 4 4 do ordinar a 
Brig Attukapas, of Thomaston, Wade, Jeremie, Flour str i sen rf int Mite = | 4 
| 2di ° aigh ate an wen ichigan, > . P. 
ure Helen, of Baltimore, Perry, Turks Islands. ot] € Genesee E 4 Old Gen- } 
Cleared. Ships Pontiac, Silsbee, Caleutta; B ‘w he @ 3 374--Corn Philadel a, EATHER.— —WHOLESALE. 
Aymar, Ben) Carver, uenus Ayres; barque Spartan, | ¢ | Z ia ety igsttosseses 
Cook, 8tJohus, NF i Mixed Western Corn, 59 @ 61'c—Yel- | Baltimore. seit ty. 





j4—Southern White. 2 


‘trv hide..... 
New v ork, light..... 
middling... 
overweigh 
Boston. .....slaughter 
dry hides | Eastern... 
a “ —# 
Thomaston, ¥ 2 . epee 


Ww olidieiay, August 20. 
rived. Parque Win x Wheaton, of Warren, 
RI, Martin, Havre 3uth Jo | 
Karque Massasvit. of preer el Pousland, 
6th uit 





















Surinam 


Cleared. Bric Dan! Shattuck, Theriau, New 
Edinburg, NS: schs Sarah, Larkin, and Union, DEn | 


















tremont, Argyle, NS. 








Notice to Mariners, 

A Light-House has recently been erected at_ West 
Harwich, on a store at the head of Job Chase & Co's 
Whert bearing from Chatham Lights WIN; distant 
9 miles: Monomoy Light NW by N, distant 9 mates: 
from the Buoy en Kill Pond Point NEW, distant 3 





rm, 
Southern’ do do. " 
White Date “hy do do 
Lacerne, or French, 

T imothy, or Herds Grass ® bo 














tiles from Point Gammon, Light E by N 7 miles 
| distant. 1 Top, Northern, ¥ bush. . 
cxemainn | Ores Southern, do do... 
rehard Gri 
50 64 are b Vv i [Reported tor the Boston Cultivator.) Winter ges 5 op 
: 54 2 . m . 
June 7, Int 50.66 8, lon 54 20 arqne Velasco, | There are now two markets per week, viz: on! Fow! Meadow... 600 






Spencer, hence “Feb 4 for san F with the | 
Narragnmett Miniog and Trading ¢ Monday and thursday, some dealers still preterring 


any, xii well, 















xcept James Smith, who was consumptive the old arrangement, | German. ¥ th... -10 @ 14 
o*huty 30, Int 46 40, lon 2t 40, barque Liou, of Bath, 26 Brighton, Monday, Anguet 27. g ust Stee} ‘11 @ 
days from Matas for Cowes | suglinh blistered.. 1244 @ Ww 
y |, off the lower end of Chico, River of Plate, | eh narket, 100 Stores 172 Sheep and ae } TALLOV 

was pan 4 barque bound up, showing a blue, whine! | PRICES. Sager ann Lamns—$l 2-1 37-1 50— | American if 109 bs. * 7 5 
and bine signal, andoubtedly the Maid of Orleaus, of 200 Rough - +07 50 7 62 
and from elem (Apl 2) for Baevos Ayres No sales, +05 0 @ 05 % 

rant &. bat 478. lou 44.07 W, barque Cha jony, | WOOL. Wa 
a fr May 19 far Buenow Ayre 4 Brighton, Thursday, Angust 30. | Prine Sixony Fi : waehed, e th 


Selen 
37 14, dan dz 











ul t 2 W, brig Creole, Young, market, 60 Beef Carte—1100 Stores—LL pairs | Pail Blooa., 
from Mad Hats, with lumber, reported fur Funchal, w orking Oxen—40 Cows and Caives—svwu Bheep | 
Made s toaunbs—9 0 Swine | ° 
Aug Hn lat 39 #2, lon 65 54, harque Sarah Mooers, PRICES “Bese Cattiy—Extra, $5 5) — First Common, 1 
r rag Third | Lambs a 


hurd 3 00 
Two years old, Ll @ } 


| “ 


Smyrna, washed. 
unw ached. 
Rue: nos Avres 


Second, 5 7) 
earlings, 87 @9 
13 ree years old, i4 22. 
| WMorkine O ~ 85 

Cows axp Catves— $1, 2; 23, 31, 9 
Suber AND Lam ye & EY te 
Swine—sjc. Recail, 5 to ti. 








Beanie 
ny 





4 uM 
April lt) for San 
oor baraue Grate 





5.275. 
Old Woo 44. 5 








e f. : ie Franue 





une 2 
ton, her ° , 
, ~~. New York, sag. 27. 
At market 12 » 0 Beet © attle, aay Bhe rep and Lambe. | 
Prices. ATTL 1 HP? 
Sueeer jue Lies Bhesp, a 25 w 273 @ +50.—| 
I. mputian' hdd wn va: 0 i. Ww. 


tRM FOR SA [LB situated to the enster 
ly part of SOUTHBORO , on the road Je ing 

to Saxonville, and one-third of a mile from the « 
ty rowd lending from o Worcester, con 
ing about 65 ac ars of excelient land, divided into 
Servings peatari g, Ullage, and Woodland consisting 
f is acres of thrifty growth Outhe farm isa foe 
on hard of choice apple, pe at peach and plum trees, 
producing an annual income of $25 » buildings 
fare a large house, two good yp and other out- 
buildtegs, Tis well watered with a fine stream of 
water pessing through if, and fenced with goud stone 


General Record. 

Rarque Win Hoshaler, Franz, of and from this! 
port for Society aud Sandwich belands, put mite Boe 
ceo, Buenos Ayres Juve 25 in dostress; had 
been ashore, aed it was expect d would have to pro. 
ceed to Montevideo to discharge aud repair 

Ship Wahush, of Gath, Barves from Matanzas for | 
Cowes, arnt Halifex.toth inst with loss of foreniast, | 





melon 





PANEULL HALL—PROVISION MARKET. | 
Oy Our Faneuil Hall provision markets are cure- | 
fully corrected weekly by the genulemen whose names 
| are attached to each. They are men who well under- 











Whalers. ' stand, at all times the » ot, (hes wal The heuse and tern are well supplied with 
led f New Bedfi i a ' ‘ a - t d tate of the market, ‘having water by aqueduct. The anal inenwe OF the furm, 
Sailed from New Bedfo ith, ship Sam] Robin- ong been in it,) and our readers can rely upon their fe the lest four years, lias been & 1450 t is offered 


correcthess, 


Corrected by Sewell Hiscock, No. 9. 
WHOLESALE. 
Matton, - anys: eoes 


Lamb, vib 


Veal, ¥ It Dee 


for sale on wceount of the il henlin of the subseriber, 
ana will be seld with or without the woodland, 
stock, tools, hay, am! grain Terms hbers) Refer- 
ee Col. Dexter Fay, of Southboro’, Isnac Fay, 
‘arnbridgeport, or at No. 10 Faneni! Hall, 
ane No 1 Dock Square, Kosto 
Apply to PARK FAY, on the premises. 
2w* 


son, of Fairhaven, Washborn, Japan 

iailes “i from New Loudon, ist, ship Jefferson, 
Skinner, N W Cons | 

Sailed from Greenport, 2ist, ship Bayard, Graham, 
Pacific Ocean 

Arat Sug Harbor, 2lst, barque Acasta, Harlow, In- 
dian Ocean. 

Tn Hanpton Roads, 2th alt, put in for supplice, 
brig Cadmus Nickerson, of Provincetown, from a5 
ines cruise in North Athuitic Ocean 

Suiled a Rio Janeiro, June z2, Adeline Gibbs, 














seul 
S ARM FOR SALE. The Subscriber offers 


for sale his Farm, sitaunted in South serpin, 









es etrks, sa » for South Seas. ongrel Geese piece. No, formerty owned and occupied by than 
oe nit "May 41, Hobomok, Jones, of Falmouth. Pigeons, # dozen,..... French, late decensed. Said Farm contains 90 etree 

a Marquesas Islands,abt May 1, Roscoe, M’U leave, Corrected ty B. a J. it. Sum of excellent Jand, pleasantly situated on the road 
N Bedford “ty tresh, # th..... leading from Amesbury Mills to Exeter. Said Farm 
ubez, in May, Harvest, Tice, Nan; Colum-| + ® barrel, Mess. is equatiydivided into Tillage, Mowing, Pasturing, 

do. | Navy and 4 sullicent quantity of Wood to support 1eces- 

yal, July 26. barqne J E Donnell, Bennett, o. sary fires. Also, a good Orchard mostly engratied 

ew vedford, touched to laud 200 bbls sp oil, to be Prime truitef the choicest kind The buildings consist of a 


two story dwelling house, 26 by 36 feet; a barn 3s by 
fe feet and out buridings sufficient for the use of the 
farin, alin geed repoir e will sell the buildings 
and apart of the jand if it may better suit purchas- 
€ payments will be made easy, acd liberal time 
will be given 

For further particulors enquire of the ahaa 















shippe “a home 

‘ouched at Port Praga 
Tomp? ins, from New Bec 
New Zelaud. 


Corned beef, % th... 07 ) 
Corrected by David Pulsifer & e ‘0. "5 ont, i 

Pork, whole hogs 4 Luu a 

** @ barrel, Boston eee ae ar. 





loth July, Young Phenix, 
ford, and sid same day for 











Fisher _ estern Mess York 





Arat Marblehead, 24th ult, sch Laurel, Witham hyd ard, best bhi .. residing near the Meeting Howe in said tow 

Bank Querenu 5 , . Water ek keg SEVH T. ME ier a 
Arat Newburyport. 25th, schs Albion, Stevens, “ ey _South Hampton, angus: 20, Ley, 
ay Chaleur, lou bbis mackerel, 26th, Ada, Thurlow, Ww sateen hoe PO vencsres ~\ 1K FOR SALE. The subscribers offer 







: A 24th, sch Navarro, Washburn, Gd Corrected by Henry ean, N, 79. | resale Chea fern vn, Well known as the 







































































U pron from and for Salem, 2th, 










for B ton few day pranetactared by Kentish & Co, 
ay Cmte few da 





















































YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 


For the Boston Caluvator, 
LIFE: 
From Lectures on Physiology, by HW. B fappan, ™ BP 
fceoncruven.) 
What is life? Vain have te 
gles of lofty and vigorous intellect to grapple 
The simplest: exhi 





en the strug 


with the awful mystery 
bition of vital power baffles all serutiny, and 
the worm we crush, as well as the higher type 
in the scale of creation, Wan, equally resist 
our analysis. Life! incomprehe usible, mys- 
terions, whether studied in the chequered his 
tory of Man, or in the brief existence of the 
butterfly that floats Wings 
through the summer air. To solve this pro- 
blem, prayer of the Greek his 
heathen gods; but the oracles were dumb, aud 


upon gossamer 


was the to 
the inquiry is transmitted, unanswered to us 
Leaving, however, the metaphysical part of 
our subject, it is sufficient for us to inquire 
what are the conditions under which vital ac 





-tuated and in 








in the econorm 
tway may itbe su nuded by structura 
or organic Jesions. The structure of our or- | 


gnization the Operations co iducted Within dts 








limits—the pathological conditions occasion 
ed hy disease and the effects of remedial agents 
upon the economy —these are things demon 


strable, and in an inquiry like the present 
hold a place subordinate, however, to the con 
sideration of function in its relation to vitali 
ty. Our subject may be appropriately divid 
ed into the '* Chemistry and Physiolog 
Lile.” 

Physiology treats of function—Chemistry 
involves function as connected with the exhi 
bition of vitality. In our investigations iu 
to the science of life, Chemistry hes been an 
inseparable companion—an invaluable guide 
She leads us into a new world; 
among the minutest forms of matter and lays 
the gigantic forces of the universe atour feet 
She touches things without life, and they 
Spring into existence. She groups manifold 


ol 


penetrates 


forms in the natural wor'd and disperses them 
at her pleasure by introducing new aflivities 
She supports the delicate life of the plint,and 
holds in her keeping the very breath of our 
nostrils, We submit the tissues of our bo 
dies to her analysis and they bow to her su 
premacy, and yield up their vital forces 

While she contributes to the perpetuation o 
life by evolving changes essential to physica 
growth; she is like wise first lo prey apon the 
ecoaomy, directly the superior force is with 
drawn. Ia ber eagerness she will outstrip 
the young anatomist, and ere he has institu 





| 


ted his investigations upon the dead body, | 
will heve commenced 
tion, 


her work of dissolu 
In the organic world, changes are tak 
ing place perfectly analagous to those set up 
in the human frame after death. Atoms 
continually entering into new combinations, 
yielding by a sortof preference to the solici 
tations of affinities superior to those already 





are 


In the animal 
economy, this tendency to the formation of 
new compounds among the tissues, is autag- 
onized during life by the vital forces. The 
elements of the body are united together in 
complex forms; hence the facility with which 
they may be dissevered, conformatly to the 
law which generally disposes them in linear 
groups. Thus, the oxygen of the system 
unites with the 


entering into their structure, 











arbon and hydrogen to form 
carbonic acid and water; while ammonia is 
the product of nitrogen and hydrogen. lo the 
vegetable kingdom, the same elements exist, 
sutject, however, to no limitation from any 
vital agency; the chemical force reigns su 

preme. In the organic life of the animal, by 
which is meant the use of functions which do 
notcome under the jurisdiction of the will, | 
and of which the senses take no cognizance, 

the analogy more perfectly obtains between | 
the operation of chemical forces exterior to| 
and within the human body. Nutrition is ef 
fected by affinities existing between the ¢ hy le | 


and the tissues of the body, | 


The vital force, | 
which supports animal life, is here, compara- | 
tively, inert; forthe nervous centres which | 
preside over this function are distinct from | 
the brain and constitute among themselves a 

nucleus of power. Here there is an instance 
of chemical action—the assimilation of food 

tothe body. The relation of oxygen to aol 
tissues is likewise purely chemical in its na | 
ture, while it is also the fundamental requis- 
ite to all vital action, 





, Its influence upon the 
animal functions when inspired to an inordi- 
hate degree may readily be shown by the in- 
halation of nitrous oxide— laughing gas. All 
the manifestations of animal life become aug- 
mented in force, because of a stronger chemi- 
eal action taking place in the brain. The 
acids generated in the cineritious portions of 
the cerebram are evolved more rapidly and 
the stimuli they oceasion is quickly propaga- 
ted to every portion of the economy. 
Chemistry in its relations to the physical 
economy, is obviously an important branch of 
knowledge tothe therapeutist. Comprehend- 
ing the rationale of chemico-vital manifesta. 
tions, he is enabled, by a judicious exhibition 
of remedies, to correct any deviation there- 
from—to preserve a just balance between 
the chemical and vital forces, and to see that 
their affinities are properly satisfied. He 
will be governed in the choice of remedies by 





a consideration of their chemical relations to 
animal and organic life; and 
of nutrition purely chemical! in its nature will | 
indicate at once the cause and the remedy of 
adisease. In fine, it is the perogative of the 
Chemist to penetrate beyond the footsteps of | 


often a lession 





comstance, the abor 


all his competitors in investigating the sci- | 
lite. 
moved from natural vision; borne noton fan- | For 6% spa etiam. 
cy’s wing, but grounded upon truths, immuta- Secret Seciet hi 
ble as the constitution of the Universe. He| Mr. Editor :—I have noticed with ave ‘ in 
surveys the decay of Nature, not with the PLBRSE Foceany: SP 
sickly seniment of the mere lover of her bean- peared in your paper, % 
tiful works, who mourns over their fading | ©re! Societies, and beg leave to rented eI 
charms, emblematical of his own mortality; | test Upen the affirmative side of = 4 a a. 
but with the spiritof philosophy and religion, eg 

predicts, like the divine at the sepulchre of 
the dead, their speedy resurrection ! To him 
In the seared autumo leaf 
and the invisible elements of matier as they 
are distilled softly to Heaven hy his magic 
art, he still recognizes the germs of vitality. 
The laws of his beloved science shall reunite 


MISCELLANEOUS. - 


ence of He + xpatiates in realms far re- 





terest, several articles whit ‘ 
upon the subject of Se- 
the con- 


In doing this, | have no wish or 
terfere with H. K. N.’s prerogative as the 
{challenging party. My remarks will be dic 
tated by a full and conscientious belief of 
fright. The Sons of Temperance are a philan 
| Their objects of benevolence 


death exists not. 





| thropic order, 
| and efforts for the promotion of good, are not 


entirely confined within the limits of their 








te “ inte » utter exclusion of the 
them! The rich hue from the heart of a rose |9W9 Society, to the utter { from th 
. » yor! . ‘ - vould seem om he 
mnay crimson the cheek of the young beauty, world without, as it W vu ee ae 
: whole tenor of the articles whieh have ap- 


and the seared and yellow leaves of autumn 


é Direcily the 
tinge the locks of the old man. Nay! from 7 


‘ negatives.” 
ret, = The prine 
founded, are 


peared from the 
is the fi 
which the asseciati 


inles 





: . ary upon 
the dust of things decaying, ef humblest sort, contrary diamet: 





shall spring forth new and glorious forms of 


life, and the ashes from the pate of a fool ans rically opposed 





s idea, and their practi- | 
{ 

















, gene aor extends, confute | 
enthrone the jatelleet of the statesman ! ces, as faras my & co 
1 { socie 

the assertion The principles ¢ ' J 

t eadire ene ‘y To beu { aA Spirit oF 
POETK). jave A direct ten : , ch . } 
henevolence, incite to derds of Char aw | 
Fortne toston Cultivator. | Ken feelings of sympathy, and a desire Lloame- | 

low? le fer- 

My Father's Old Pew, j lierate the conditton of down trodden, sutfer 

| Thev spirit which actua 

Dlove it, Dlove it, with « heart warm and trne, ling humanity The very spirit wal h 


That dear sacred relic, my father’s old pew: 

In the days of my childheod, how eft Lsat there, 
Wihtle the Parson kneledown ana repeated his prayer 
My futher, who ther was my counsel and guide, | , - ; = 
Demanded that there I should sit by his side, | cipal point in the discussion. 
And treasure each word as it solemnly flowed 
From the Parson's high ning i oem — | fit, to associate themselves together for their 
And my mother was the remember how pole . 
Was her care-worn cheek, when she raised up her | OW! muta al aid and benefit, for moral and so- 


i cial intercourse, and for the public good, and 





ted the Good Samaritan, is the spirit which 





| 

}animates and governs the actions of the Sons | 
lof Temperance. But secreey is made a prin. | 
| 

| 


And, I ask, 


have not persons a perfect right, if they see 





veil; 
Butlittle TF thought, although sometimes did sigh, 
When she cali'd me sweet boy, and said she should | 

die! | 
My father, my mother have passed awny, | 
Their bodies long sinee have gone to decay; | ligiously wrong 
Bat the lesson t tanght me, | ne'er shall forget, 
Though long years have past, [ remember it yet. 
Though | know that they tread more than E 

fair bowers, | 
And pluck from their stems sweet perennial flowers, | 
Vet, ld pew Lappenr, | 
Por a moment my parents immortal are there, 
in memory’s chain; 


Is there any 





“ep their consultations secret ! 
principle of our holy religion, condemnatory 
of such a proceeding? Is it morally and re- 
? Are they necessarily, 





‘or. 





TT) 





} ganized stumbling blocks If so, how, in | 
| what way, and why?) Will Mr. S. W. W. 


or some of your able correspondents inform 






en's 





me? Itis one thing to assert, and another to 





as off ns before that prove. The happy results of the efforts of the | 
} y 


{Sons of Temperance are no! concealed from 
} 


Tis n tink all important 
Vi calls back full many dear friendships again. 

In finey’s bold eye Lsee them once more, 

Ax | was accustomed in bright days of yore. 

Tu life's clos when the pulses beat low, 
And back to my heart the red current shall flow, 
The lest thing on earth, which Pile’er bid adieu, 
Is that dear sucred relic, my tathers’s old pew.* 


{the public eye, but are vis on every side, 
| in the restoration of thousands from the haunts 
lof misery and inebriety tothe circles of de- 
And such brotheriy 
| love, constant watchfulness, and strict faith- 
ltulness are exercised among their members, 
“One pew was saved from the old-meeting house | that very few apostacies occur, while under 
i BOER nk ah Bay Pe ts ALLE 5 Bich i |the law discipline of the old system, very | 
which Re ) * ‘icasure danas cir-| many take place. And if no ‘ reasonable ar- | 
a. W.P guments” can be adduced in favor of secret so- 

1¢ ieties, I really have seen no reasonable ones 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, jas yet set forth in opposition to them, A wait- 
ing farther developments. BLUCHER. | 


- 


| For the Boston Cultivator. 
| 
} 
| 





aay ti !veney and respectability. 











Rothngsford, Now 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
The National Fast. 
Mr. Editor:—With your leave, [ wish to 
say a few words respecting the late Fast, ap- 
ed by the President of the United States; 








Secret Suci 
Mr. Editor:—Having heen opposed to se- 
murder of Wm. 





cret societies ever since the 
| Morgan, it gives me much pain to learn, from 
| different sections of our country, of the organ- 
some miles from home on that day, I laid | ization of a Odd Fellows and United Broth- 
aside all employment, and walked to. my jers,” knowing them to be nothing more than 
usual place of worship at Vergennes, but in- branches of the old Mother of Harlots, (Free 
stead of finding it a Subbath day, Levery Masonry,) for it makes no partic aiat ditter- 
where found men engaged in their daily avo- lake by what ame.a society is called, 4 se 
cations; and when arrived at the house where | CTecy 18 4 er liek ag ga sarah be “4 
the people of God meet to pray, I found it | part of Free Masonry. When these societies 
locked up, learning that they had not even ap | first commenced sitting, Thad itin my mind { 
pointed a meeting; there being then but | to write to some paper to provoke a discus- } 
house in that place, open on that day for reli- | sion of the question, but not knowing for a 
gious worship—and all nearly, appearing to | certainty what paper was for or against said 
be engaged in their every day business as | so seties, (my Own, the Vergennes Vermont- 
usual, er, being connected with them,) I gave up the 
We know that the President requested that idea altogether ; but as your paper has opened 


the twenty millions of human beings in the 


point . : 
or rather with the manner in which it was ob- 


served at Vergennes and its vicinity. Being 








one 








its columns for its discussion, [avail mysell 
jof the privilege, with your permission, of giv- 
also, fast and pray that ‘the pestilence that | ing my reasons more fully, why lam opposed 
wasteth at noon--tay,” should quit our to all societies that have secrecy as the hasis 
borders, and that health and quiet should take of their foundation. [have seen nothing in 
| any of your correspondents’ articles that points 


United States would abstain from labor, and 


its wonted place among us; but it never enter- any 
ed his heart, that the liar, the Sabbath break- | out the evils that may and do exist in such so 
er, the thief and gambler would take any part | Cieties, and { shall not at this time note but 
jtwo, hoping that at some other time I can 





in it, or the unchristian man even. If not,the : 
question arises, who did be expect would fast | have the privilege of saying something more 
and pray? 1 answer, the Christian of course; | Upon the subject. J 
the one who could offer that prayer, that} Ta the first place, then, het J so lety that 
would prevail with God—the fervent, effectual has the good of its kind for its object, is good 
‘enough for all to have access to ; so that the 
| good they are trying to disseminate, can reach 
fall classes and conditions of men; but in 
these secret societies is it so? Is not all good 
' contemplated, and the benetit that is to be de- 
rived from said societies, bestowed upon its 
own members? It is so, as Lam able to prove 
lin one instance at least, and this brings me 


prayer—such as none but the Christian prays. 
And to whom could a nation look, in its great 
extremity, to turn away the wrath of the Al- 
mighty, but to the humble Christian, which 
proves that the head of the nation considers 
him to be the saltof the earth. Why then, 
are we not in our places?) Why do we shrink 


from doing that which we have taken upon : , 
to the second point to which I wish to allude, 


‘and fam done for this time. And this is, the 
have set themselves up as models of perfec- | care extended to its sick, and the pecuniary 
tion, and followers of the meek and lowly Je- | benefit bestowed upon its members, which is 
sus, will refuse to act, when the Nation calls, | held out as a great inducement for persons to 
Ferrisburgh, K. | unite with them. This I consider good as far 
las it goes, but it does not extend far enough 
_Adversity.—It has been said that in medi-/ [ believe in universal charity ; Tsay we have 
cine the chief tonics are biter. The misfor | no right to curtail our offices of kindness and 
tunes of lite are intended to act as such.— | charity ; all mankind are our brethren, and 
When a long series of prosperities have left | therefore, we ought always to be ready to lend 
the energies of our nature inactive--then comes | a helping hand to every one who needs our 
on sickness, the loss of friends, pecuniary | assistance; but the moment we become a 
losses, disappointed hopes, unexpected fears member of ons of these societies, we are hound 
—and then i: is that the dormaat powers of | to help one another, to the exclusion of father, 
our noble faculties are stimulated—or mother, brother and sister—at least, tT baee 
seen nothing, nor have I heard of anything that 
commends any other person to our hotlice, 
but brothers, or widows of deceased brothers 
If J am in an error ia this, | 
More anon. J. K. 


and bound ourselves with a strong oath todo? 
It is too humiliating, to think that men who 


~ if sym- 
pathies, our fortitude, our reliance upon God. 


A gentleman asked a divine whik h was the 
best way of living. ** That which will teach : 
you the best way of dying,” of the society. 
’ ; : wish to he corrected. 

Ferrisborgh, Vt. 


was the reply 


The pleasure of doing good is the ouly one 
that does not wear out, | 





i Report is a quick traveller but aa uasafe guide 








For the Boston Cultivator. 
Secret Socicties. 

Mr. Editor :—Permit me to offer some sug- 
gestions on the subject of secret societies, 
which have been called forth by the discus- 
sion now going on in yourcolumns, relative to 
‘he topic under notice. And first, IE would, 
with all deference to your correspondent 
** Gorgeous," say a word in reference to his 
argument, which T read in your paper of last 
week. He, if Trightiy understand the tenor 
of his article, is defending all societies 
against opposition, maintained on the ground, 
simply, of their being established on princi- 
plesof secrecy. In other words, that ‘“secre- 
ey” isa sate element to underlie, in connec- 
tion with other elements,the operations of any 
organized body of men, for the attainment of 
a given and laudable end. 





This, I conceive, 
is the proposition reduced to its lowest terms, 


to which every defender of secret societies | 


must come. But, allow me to say, that ‘'Gor- 
geous” has, in his zeal, overshot the mark, 
and to bolster up the position he has assumed, 
given us reasoning from analogy, aod has de 





fuced therefrom an inference, which Ido pot 
think either logical or tenable. 
sulistanee, thatthe germ of Christianity was 
buried in a cloister—hid in an ohseure mook's 
pocket—ergo, secrecy entered into the great 
work which Lather, with a courage indomit- 
able, and a simple vet sublime faith in God 
which the united power of men and devils 
could not shake, undertook to accomplish.— 
Now, the very nature of Christianity is dia- 
metrically opposed to the doctrine G. would 
advocate. However secrecy may have obscured 
its glory, and hindered a more speedy tri- 
umph, in the age of the Reformation, it was 


| the offspring of circumstances, not a legiti- 
| . . ~ 
} mate and wise measure, devised and sanc- 


tioned by those great apostles of the truth.- 
it was no part of their plan to impose secrecy 


upon one another. Tt is sometimes the part of 


| wisdom to tread softly and work witn caution, 
}in advancing any political or religious doc- 


trine at all unpalatable. Policy often de- 


mavds some reservation tobe made in pro- 


; mulgating trath; it may not do to proclaim it 


atonce. Mental soi! must be first prepared, 
the weeds of error uprooted, ere the seed be 
The mass may be corrupt, 
id offer a spectacle appalling and dishearten- 
ing to the fiery fanatic, who, in his impetuous 
zeal, will immolate himself upon the glitter- 
ing weapons of his opponents, and bring con- 
tempt upon the cause he had espoused. But 
we have a better philosophy than this, and 
one, clear and open in its operations as the 
winds of Heaven, or the blessed sunlight, 
It is this—‘‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” Luther understood this; his intel- 
lect was a glorious centre, from which radia- 
ted streams ot living light, that broke faintly 
and slowly, like the coming of the dawn upon 
our Eastern world, But, there was no secre- 
cy here. It was the rising of the sun of right- 
eousness through the mists of error, from an 
almost utter moral darkness, to the perlect 
day. No! we cannot build up “ secret socie- 


ties,"’ 


sown broadcast. 








by taking our stand upon such analogy 
It is built upon the sand, and willbe 
swept away before the progress of (ruth. But 
I have labored to undermine the arguments of 
another, while | have neglected to defend my 
own position. Let me defer that to a subse- 
quentcommunication, My object at present 
is, simply, to urge one principle that musi reg- 
ulate discussions of any kind—that is—let our 
reasonings, however futileand weak they may 
be in themselves considered, be bosed on ten- 
able ground. 
the deduction be erroneous. 
August 12, 1849. 


as this. 


Let the premises be truthful, if 


H. 8B. T. 





Phrenology. 

Mr. Editor :—Througnh your politeness, and 
the good will of your numerous correspond- 
eats, | have enjoyed many an intellectual feast; 
and to you and to them, [ return my warmest 
thanks. But especially do the sweet and 
beautiful emanations from those lady-writers 
interes! me. How mild and affectionate their 
productions, yet bow forcible and full of the 
deepest thought. According to Phrenology, 
such writings do not come from persons who 
possess ill-looking features, or ill-shaped 
heads. Success ettend them—anti-marrying 
girls and all! 

If your correspondent, ‘Dr. Sangredi,” 
wishes to ridicule 
its advocates, he can do it with the greatest 
ease ; but if he succeeds inoverthrowing that 
so-called seience,” his name will be handed 
down to posterity as the name of one of the 
greatest heroes of the nineteenth century. By 
his interrogative commencement and termina- 
tion, it would seem that he was really desir- 
ous of becoming acquainted with Phrenology ! 
Now if this be the case, I advise him to at- 
tend a course of lectures upon the subject, or 
procure a standard work upon the ‘‘ so-called 
science,” such as ‘ Fowler's Phrenology,” 
and if he hasa fair share of common sense, 
good eye-sight, and an usual amount of feel- 
ing in his fingers, he can easily satisfy him- 
self about it. He was right in supposing 
that the “ most prominent bump on the head 
of Phrenology” was the ascertaining of the 
relative strength of the faculties by their size, 
for the * fact’ has been “clearly proved” re- 
peatedly, by Phrenologists, whether it has 
been ‘admitted as demonstrated” by other 
scientitic men” or not. I will leave it to 
the readers of the Cultivator, and tothe en- 
lightened public, whether or 00 Dr. Combe 
was a scientific man. If I am not much very 


He says, in} 


*hrenology, together with | 











mistaken, his writings are considered among 
the best; and there are others who think they 
know something about Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. Isuppose that ‘fact’ is yet * marked 
seven in point of importance ;” but the * head 
of Phrenology” was so large, that it could not 
be thoroughly examined in aday. Many years 
have elapsed, since Dr. Gall discovered that 
“bump,” and many learned men have giv- 
en the subject an investigation, while many new 
“bumps” have heen discovered from time to 
time,until we now behold a well balanced head; 
but Lam not aware that Phrenologists think 
they have attained to absolute perfection yet. 
But there is something in the study of Phre- 
nology that so expands and elevates the mind, 
that, upon looking back through ages gone 
by, and surveying man in the ever-varying 
scenes of life, witnessing how by slow degrees 
he rises inthe scale of intelligence and free- 
dom, bebolding the progress he has made in 
the arts and sciences, itis no wonder that its 
admirers and advocates, with glowing enthu- 
siasm should eloquently and prophetically 
speak of its power to bring about the Millen- 
ium. But, ‘* De. Sangredi,” what principle 
inculeated by Phrenology is in opposition to 
the teachings of that good old Book? If your 
correspondent wishes to be governed by no- 
tions that existed ‘fin the good old times of 
our Puritan fathers,” when Quakers, Bap- 
tists and witches were hung, I am perfectly 
willing. I do not bring up these things to de- 
tract from their moral worth, for they were a 
most noble company of men, and acted ac- 
cording to the light they had; and that they 
might enjoy that light, those jewels of their 
Mother-country sought a home in the wilder- 
ness of America. Come now, Dr., procure a 
ticket of investigation, and step on board the 
car of Phrenology, and see whether ‘* Apoll- 
yon” is really the ‘* conductor,” or else, give 
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on. P. L. Simmonds. ; 
Hesides many others whose names do not appear in 

# hist. 
this Ll The above named Correspondents, and all oth- 
ers, who send articles for pub ouly) will 
e forward them subject to our expense, narked 
ions’ on the outside, ‘ 

Lerins, $2,00 in advance —or $2,50 if delayed 
an unreasonable length of time. tis expected ev- 
ery subscriber will pay bis subscription yearly. No 
paper will be discontinued until all arrearages are 








hich are off from 





parc. 

. All papers out of New England, 
our regular routes, will be discontinued at the expi- 
ration of the time paid for. None others, in or out 
of New England, will be discontinued at the expita- 
tion of the Mpa paid ft orat any other time, un- 

= PApressi¥ 80 Or 1 
eo Any person who should offer the Cultivator at 
aless sui than two dollarsa year, may be considered 
an imposter. And should any person atttempt to 
vury from this rule, we wish the subscribers to im- 
mediately report the case to the publication otlice, 
and request their paper discontinued, unless they are 
Willing to receive it at two dollars per year. 

Wedo not allow our agents to operate for other 
publications or works ofany kind; should they do so 
we wish to be immediately intormed of it. 
many people find it very diflicult to stop their 
i jesire, we wish tt distinctly under- 
itor will be discontinued when- 
verly given. Phe reisagreat 
» Which causes the most 
H y ordering their papers 

ty ti many Cases giving no order at 

_ Some will say to the Post Muster that he 
he shall not take it any long another will» 
a paper with the word discontinued, written upon 
it; another will say nothing, but cease going to the 
Post Office for his paper, and thas they willaccumu- 
late oftentimes in great numbers, the Post Master not 
knowing whether he intends to come for them or not. 
These are the great causes from which almost all the 
difficulty and trouble arise. Returning a paper with 
the word discontinued written upon it, in Inost cases, 
amounts to just nothing at all: we oftentimes 

amongst such an extraordinary large list as we huve,) 
have some fifteen or twenty subscribers of the same 
name and unless the town is written apon it, and 
plainiy, which seldom is, we know not which name 
to apply itto. We could write 4 column upon such 
difliculties but we trust the above willsufiice. Now 
we will point out a way and the only way by which 
a man can order, or discontinue ¢ aper Without any 
diflicnity, and save himself and others much perpiex- 
If he owes tor bis paper, hand what is due to the 
Post Master and request him to send it,and order the 
paper StOp pe if you do not wish to send through 
fin; write « letter yourself, enclose the money, \al- 
ways say how much vou enclose,’ and say stop the 
aper, pay the postage on your jetter,drop it into the 
Pent Olle, or send it by uny other safe conveyance 
that you ¢ willing to trust it with. Such plain, 
straight-forward directions as these always get at- 
ended to, and no perplexities arise. : 
‘ Money remitted by mail, for payment of the Culti- 
vator, is equally at the risk of the subscriber and 
yhisher 
we wish every subscriber to understand that we 
are just as ready and willing to discontinue his paper, 
as to send him one, if that is his real desire. 

We wish subscribers to forward payments to the 
oflice when due, and not wait for 4 co lector to call. 
Itis quite uncertain whether the person who canvas 
sex a section at one time will visit it again, therefore 
we wish subscribers to be willing to settle with an. 
one properly authorized, who may call. 

We should preter to have our subscribers pay to no 
person who is operating for other publications; ifthey 
do, it will be entirely at their own risk. 7 

e Wish no one to make a payment for the Culti- 
vator without tiking a receipt for the amount they 
pay, however siall it may be. 

We also wish subscribers to be very careful and 
preserve their receimts,s0 that they ean produce them, 
should they be accioentally called upon twice for the 
same bill. It is their only sufeguard in such cases. 

Each subscriber will, lv all cases, huve to pay his 
own postage. 

Our space is so limited we cannot insert advertise- 
ments tii forbidden. They must be very short, and 
marked the leust possible ime to insure an insertion. 
We must reserve the privilege of discontinuing at 
our option after three insertions, and we wish none 
bat Faris and Stock, and as few of such as will suit 
the convenience of those who wish to advertise. 
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